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What’s that got to do with 


the price of livestock? 


In a fine leather shop you see an im- 
portant livestock product being made 
into beautiful, useful articles—saddles, 
boots, gloves, handbags, luggage, belts. 
It’s interesting to watch the craftsmen 
at work ... and if you raise livestock 
you have a double interest. The demand 
for leather affects the price of hides and 
pelts. And the value of these by-prod- 
ucts has a direct bearing on the market 
value of the animals you sell. 


Hides are but one of the many im- 
portant by-products that affect the 
value of your meat animals. There’s 
wool and pelts. Edible fats and lard; 
inedible fats for making soaps. The all- 
important glands which are the raw 
materials for the production of insulin 
and ACTH, adrenalin, liver extract and 
other life-saving medicines... The uses 
of livestock by-products in our everyday 
lives make a list that is almost endless. 


Once many by-products were wasted. 
But today we have a story of victory in 
our constant war against waste. It’s a 
story of the creation of values where none 
existed before ... . added values which help 
you producers realize better returns from 
your meat animals. We continue to 
search for better ways and means of 
using “‘everything but the squeal.’’ In 
Swift’s Research Laboratories, and in 
other privately financed and govern- 
ment research organizations, the work 
goes on. Here’s one example of the 
“pay-off”: older folks may still remem- 
ber when blood, bones and scraps went 
into fertilizers. Now, thanks to scien- 
tific findings, they have much greater 
value to producers as animal feeds. In 
this way they help farmers and ranchers 
get higher feeding value out of their 
grains and roughages. .. and thus realize 
better returns from the meat animals 
they sell. 

In our livestock-meat industry, the 
most important job is to produce and 
distribute meat and meat products. The 
fact that by-products are of value helps 
us do the main job economically. That’s 
because by-products pay the cost of 
many essential services Swift performs 
in marketing the meat animals you raise. 





Soda Bill Sez... 


Some folks going places step on the gas, others 
step up their grass, 
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Meat, 
By-Products 
—and You 


Many things affect livestock 
rices. Some more than others. 
o, to understand some of these 

factors better, let’s take a look 

at what has happened recently. 

First thing we discover is a 
substantial increase in slaughter. 
September, October and Novem- 
ber, for example, have shown 
174%% more beef slaughtered in 
federally inspected plants than 
in the same fall months of 1951 

. also a 26% increase in lamb. 
Pork was down 24%, but over- 
all there was 7.1% more meat 
to sell! 

Next, let’s look at wholesale 
prices. For example, in Septem- 
ber, October and November the 
prices we got for wholesale beef 
sank way below the prices we 
received a year earlier. Those 
price decreases varied from $4.40 
a hundred pounds on choice beef 
to $13.89 a hundred pounds on 
commercial cow beef. That means 
that wholesale prices were well 
below ceilings. Complicated 
price control regulations during 
this period continued to hamper 
normal distribution and mer- 
chandising procedures... pre- 
vented needed flexibility so es- 
sential in marketing increased 
supplies. 

And that’s not all. There’s been 
a slump in by-product prices, too. 
Currently the price of hides has 
been about 17%¢ to 20¢ a pound— 
down from a high of 39¢ to 40¢. 
Tallow at 5%¢ was the lowest 
October price in twelve years. The 
drop in variety meats alone (that’s 
hearts, livers, etc.) is enough to 
make the average 1,000-pound 
““Good”’ grade steer worth $7.10 
less. Altogether, those by-product 
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UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Nutrition is our business—and yours 
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DROUTH AFFECTS 
WINTER FEEDS 


by Dr. A. J. Dyer 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Widespread drouth last 
summer and fall has pro- 
duced a winter feeding 
problem for owners of breeding cows 
and ewes.* Rations are likely to be short 
in protein, phosphorus and vitamin A 
content. To overcome any such defi- 
ciency in the ration of breeding cows— 
which is essential to a healthy, vigorous 
calf crop next spring—there are several 
steps that should be considered: 1) Try 
to provide at least 5 lbs. of good-quality 
legume hay per day to each cow. The 
remainder may be low-quality roughage. 
2) Give them 1% to 2 lbs. of soybean, 
cottonseed or linseed meal, or a com- 
bination of these, for protein require- 
ments. 3) Make a_high-phosphorus 
mineral supplement, and salt, available 
free choice. Steamed bone meal will 
supply both phosphorus and calcium. 
4) Five coun of good legume hay, or 
10 to 15 pounds of good corn or grass 
silage will provide the daily require- 
ments of vitamin A needed by your 
cows. If your hay or silage is not top 
quality, a supplement high in vitamin A 
should be fed. 

Ordinarily, when summer and fall 
pastures have been green, animals store 
up sufficient vitamin A in their bodies 
to last four or five months. In last year’s 
drouth areas, this was not possible. But, 
by following the above recommenda- 
tions, you may expect your cows: 1) to 
be in condition to produce normal calves, 
2) to suckle them properly, and 3) to 
be in good breeding condition. 

*Similar principles apply to the feeding of breeding 


ewes in drouth areas. Rations should be supple- 
mented to overcome deficiencies. 


Dr. A. J. Dyer 


price declines make such a steer 
worth $13.27 less on the hoof than 
twelve months earlier. 


That’s how it adds up—more meat 
to sell, at lower wholesale prices— 
also, more by-products, at far lower 
— And therefore lower prices for 
ivestock; for, as you know, the price 
you receive for your livestock is gov- 
erned by what the meat packers can 
get for the meat plus the by-products. 


Agricultural Research Department 
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DEALERS 
Carry full stocks of Franklin 


Products. Shown is Thompson 
Pharmacy of Calhan, Colo. 
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FARNAM “One Man” 


STOCK CHUTE 
Safest! Fastest! Easiest to operate! The 
chute with all the features, and the “best 
buy” on the market today. 





FARNAM “Portable” 


CHUTE GATE 


Makes quick work of most cattle handling 
jobs. Tie it into place in runway, gate open- 
ing, barn door; or install it permanently. 


BRANDING IRON HEATER 


Light weight. Portable. Super-efficient, wind- 
proof, bottle gas burner. Keeps irons always 
at proper heat. Brands ‘em better, faster! 
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FARNAM “KRIMP”’ 


GRAIN ROLLER 


Rolls, crimps, cracks all small grains without 
dusting. Low-cost, farm-size units. Precision 
built with knurled chromed steel rolls. 


FARNAM “‘Brush-Type”’ 


CURRI-OILER 


The only automatic oiler that rids cattle of 
grubs, lice, ticks & mites. Brushes the insec- 
ticide down into the hair and onto the hide. 


TRAK-TOR SPRAYER 
Low cost, high pressure livestock sprayer! 
Operates from power take-off. Delivers 4/2 
gal. per minute at 350 Ibs. pressure! 
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To THe 
EDITOR 


VALUED INFORMATION—1 raiseg 
beef cattle in a small way but your eoy. 
erage of the markets is a valuable source 
of information even for a member of the 


small fry.—Fred S. Lewis, Talbot 
County, Md. 


RETIRED BUT INTERESTED ~— | 
have retired from the cattle business 
but desire to continue the excellent 
magazine.—Dr. C. J. Bartlett, Bakey 
County, Ore. 


WINTRY—We have had a lot of snow 
and ice since the first of December. 
Corn made 80 to 90 bushels to the acre 
on the average this fall. Plenty of hay 
through here, but it’s hard to buy.— 
Francis C. Schomers, Shelby County, Ia, 


WINTER REPORT — The nice fall 
weather is sure fine on the cattle; no 
snow yet. Cattle in good condition for 
winter. Shortage of hay in this section, 
—Harold J. Burch, Crook County, Wyo. 
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The Lookout 


MORE CATTLE but fewer hogs will be slaughtered in 1953 than in 1952 but the total 
meat supply will be larger. That is the opinion of economists of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics who write about meat animals and feed in the 
current issue of Agricultural Situation, a government publication. Prices 
for cattle, they say, may average somewhat lower than in 1952 and for hogs 
about the same as in 1952. The forecasters continue: 


CATTLE AND CALF NUMBERS climbed from 77 million in January 1949 to around 93 million 
in January 1953. Cattle slaughter is increasing as a result of the 
build-up in numbers and it will continue to increase in 1953; even if there 
is no drouth next year slaughter will be up 10 or 15 per cent from 1952. 

CHANGES IN PRICES in 1953 will be more uniform by kinds of cattle than was the case in 
1952. So far, prices of feeders and lower-grade cattle have shown much 
greater declines than prices of fed cattle. Prices of cows and feeder 
cattle, though averaging lower than in 1952, will probably strengthen mod- 
erately this winter and, unless there is drouth, will not likely decline 
as sharply next fall as they did this fall. 


are for better profits from feeding this winter than last, despite some- 
what reduced selling prices for fed cattle. It is because cattle numbers 
have expanded so fast and because slaughter is due to increase over several 
years that prices are expected to adjust further. Even so, if employment and 
consumer demand remain high, the outlook for cattle in the longer run would 
appear to be favorable. 


PIG CROPS were reduced around 9 per cent in 1952. Hog slaughter will consequently 
be down about that much in 1953. Increased supplies of beef will pre- 
vent prices of hogs from strengthening greatly but hog prices this win- 
ter are expected to exceed those of last winter. Later in 1953 prices 
of hogs will likely be about as high as this year. 


SHEEP and lambs were Slaughtered in 1952 than a year before, indicating 

that the uptrend in production that began in 1950 is already halted. Prices 
of lambs this year will feel the effect of the increasing supply of 

beef, yet may average close to last year's prices. Over the next several 
years the prices of lambs and wool are likely to be maintained better 

than cattle prices. 


THE SUPPLY of feed grains and other concentrates for 1952-53 is a little smaller 
than in any of the past three years but is again much larger than before 
World War II. This year there are marked differences among areas. The 
bumper crop in the Corn Belt will provide ample feed for that area and 
permit heavier marketings than in 1951-52. But in the South, drouth 
sharply reduced feed grain production and feed supplies are short. 

THE 1952 PRODUCTION of feed grains was 5 per cent larger than in 1951 and appears 
to be about adequate for the 1952-53 needs without requiring further with- 
drawal from reserve stocks. 

SMALLER CARRY-OVER stocks of feed grains this season than in 1951-52 are largely 
responsible for the 2 per cent reduction in the supply of feed concen- 


trates. Supplies of by-product feeds are expected to be nearly as large 
as the record supply last year. 


THE TOTAL 1952-53 corn supply of 3,792 million bushels is 3 per cent larger than last 
year. This appears adequate for needs. Supplies of other feed grains are 
smaller than last year. 

THE HAY SUPPLY for 1952-53 is a little smaller than last year and smallest in recent 
years per animal unit. Hay is especially short in the South. 


PROSPECTS 


MANY MORE 
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CALF SCOURS «* BACILLARY ENTERITIS 





PROMPT 
TREATMENT 
OR 


CALF DIPHTHERIA 
METRITIS + ACUTE MASTITIS 


OTHER BACTERIAL DISEASES 
and COCCIDIOSIS 


SULMET 
SULFAMETHAZINE ‘Lederle 


Low in cost... Easy to give © 


Fast in action 





Prompt once-a-day use of fast-acting SULMET 
Sulfamethazine Lederle cuts livestock death 
losses, shortens period of disability and avoids 
serious weight losses and stunting. 

A single treatment with SULMET given when 
bacterial infection is noted may restore normal 
appetite and avoid any loss. SULMET is effective 
against a long list of serious bacterial diseases of 
cattle, swine, sheep and horses. 

Time-provenSULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle 
is available in 6 dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, 
OBLETS* Veterinary Tablets, TINTED EMUL- 
SION (for pink eye bacterial infections), SOLUTION 
12.5% (for use as a drench, if desired), and 
INJECTABLE SOLUTION (by, or on the prescrip- 
tion of, a veterinarian). 

Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the 
constant war against disease. Consult him for the 
most effective management practices and disease- 
control procedures to meet your individual needs. 
Free literature gladly sent upon request. 

Saves Animals . . . Shortens Sickness 

*Reg. U.S. Fat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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New Land Law 


ROM time to time we see arti- 

cles in newspapers and maga- 
zines saying that the stockmen are 
trying to put something over on 
the public in their proposed Uni- 
form Federal Grazing Land Ten- 
ancy Act. 


Usually the articles are based 
either on misinformation about the 
proposed law (even though the 
proposal has been widely circu- 
lated) or on a succession of such 
trite phrases as “cattle barons,” 
“the land grabbers are back,” etc. 
—cliches which have no connection 
whatsoever with the proposal. 


Typical of points made is the 
one that the proposed measure 
would give “complete control” of 
the public land to the grazing per- 
mittees, or that it would “freeze all 
existing permits on public land.” 
This is impossible, for the proposal 
says that “Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to restrict 
the power of the Secretary, in his 
discretion, to limit or discontinue 
the grazing use of any lands under 
his jurisdiction for the purpose of 
preventing injury to said lands 
from grazing or to change the use 
of any such lands from grazing 
to any other authorized use.” 


Nor is it a fault in the proposal, 
as sometimes argued, that it is 
drawn on lines similar to the Taylor 
Grazing Act. That act, in force 
since 1934, has served both the 
permittees and the Department of 
the Interior well, and little criti- 
cism from either the administrator 
or the users has been heard about 
its provisions. 

Some writers have objected to 
the provision for local hearings 
on appeals when differences arise 
between the administrator and per- 
mittees, with final appeal to the 
courts. They would not even give 
the livestock industry this safe- 
guard which most other govern- 
ment agencies already provide. 

Reorganized land administra- 
tion, it will be remembered, was 
proposed by the Hoover Commis- 
sion; it was inquired into by a 
committee sent out to the public 
land areas by President Truman. 
The stockmen’s proposal has been 
endorsed by various organizations 
in the past several years, and just 
recently the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at its Seattle 
convention favored such a law. 

We believe the law is long over- 
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due. And we may hope that, with 
a new administration in Washing- 
ton, stockmen will have a better 
chance of getting this fair proposal 
enacted into law, particularly so in 
view of the platform of the Repub- 
licans which “favors legislation to 
define the rights and privileges of 
graziers and other co-operators 
and users (of public lands), to pro- 
vide the protection of independent 
judicial review against administra- 
tive invasions of those rights and 
privileges. .. .” 

Enactment of the Uniform Fed- 
eral Grazing Land Tenancy Act will 
mean administration on federal 
lands by law rather than men. That 
is the way it should be. 


Erratic Market 


N THE December issue of the 

PRODUCER we called attention to 
the tremendous price decline in 
certain grades of beef cattle and 
the fact that it seemed all out of 
proportion to everything else in 
the national economy. 

The situation since then has, if 
anything, grown worse — particu- 
larly with respect to cattle, the 
beef from which falls into the 
good and lower grades. 


It must be admitted that the 
producers and feeders of cattle 
have themselves partly to blame 
for the current situation. In the 
first place, it was logical that there 
would be a heavy run of cattle this 
fall. The light slaughter last year, 
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plus extensive drouth conditions in 
various parts of the country, made 
the unloading of relatively large 
numbers of cattle imperative. How- 
ever, from the very beginning of 
the heavy runs early in the fall, 
the market has never really had a 
breather. That there were many 
drouthy cattle in the early run was 
obvious. A good many of the reg- 
ular shippers held their cattle back, 
playing for some recovery when 
the peak of the run was over; but 
the recovery never came. Before 
these delayed shipments reached 
the market, the Corn Belt was 
starting to unload short-fed cattle 
in quantity—and so, almost up to 
the present time, we have had 
something of an oversupply of cat- 
tle for about three months. 


This oversupply of short-feds 
has created a very unusual condi- 
tion in the trade. More and more, 
retail stores have been supplying 
their trade with U.S. choice grade 
beef. The situation which has been 
created in the past few weeks gives 
rise to doubt as to the wisdom of 
so much featuring of the extreme 
top grades. Many of the leading 
chains have been selling principally 
choice grade. As a result, when 
the large numbers of shortfeds 
showed up at the market, with 
most of them not good enough even 
for low choice and some dropping 
down into commercial, but the bulk 
grading good, they created such an 
oversupply of that grade that there 
have been days on which such cat- 
tle were extremely hard to move. 


A price spread between good and 
choice beef of as high as 10 to 12 
cents a pound developed. It would 
seem good business for the feeders 
to hold their cattle back, get some 
of them at least up into the choice 
grade, and narrow the spread be- 
tween grades. 


Of course, such a narrowing pro- 
cess is inevitable as we approach 
the spring market. Supplies of low 
grade cattle will finally diminish 
and relatively heavy supplies of 
finished cattle will force a read- 
justment of values That will bea 
good thing for the industry, as 
these past few weeks have really 
been distressing. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that there will be 
some price decline in the top grade 
beef, and perhaps some increase in 
the lower grades and in stockers 
and feeders, as replacement cattle 
and cattle to go on grass may be 
rather scarce. (Turn to Page 29.) 
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These seven featured 
speakers at the Nation- 
al’s Kansas City conven- 
tion represent a variety 
of interests allied with 
the livestock industry. 
They brought to the cat- 
tlemen live commentaries 
on their respective sub- 
jects which the PRo- 
DUCER is printing this 
month and next, in as 
much detail as space will 
permit. 


President Hyatt's 
Annual Address 


NOTHER MILESTONE has rolled 

around. With 22 state cattlemen’s 
organizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association, 
110 local organizations within these 
states and thousands of individual mem- 
bers, we have the greatest membership 
and also the best financial statement in 
our 56 years of existence. I was unable 
to attend all the state association meet- 
ings but had the privilege and pleasure 
to be present at 13. I was greatly im- 
pressed by the steady growth in mem- 
bership of the state associations. The 
junior organizations with their growth 
and enthusiasm are very gratifying too. 


The CowBelles of the respective states 
are really doing a job. This being the 
first year for a national CowBelle or- 
ganization, it is on its way to becom- 
ing of outstanding assistance to the 
public spirited ladies. 


I called two meetings of the general 





President Sam C. Hyatt 
Hyattville, Wyo. 


Hon. Andrew F. Schoeppel, 
United States Senator, 
Witchita, Kansas 










council, one in February, the other in 
August. The attendance was very grati- 
fying. I certainly appreciate how these 
men came long distances, gave so will- 
ingly of their time, and at their own 


expense. This kind of service and co- 
operation is what helps and keeps our 
organization what it is and stands for. 


The two meetings we called of the 
Cattle and Beef Industry Committee, 


one in July, the other in August, I be- 
lieve were worthwhile. Through a sur- 
vey of the cattle picture the first of 
July we felt there was going to be a 
break in the cattle prices, especially in 
commercial and utility beef. Right af- 
ter our July meeting there was a short 
upturn in prices which did not last long. 
Then, with another downward trend, we 
called the second meeting in August. 
This meeting, as well as the first, was 
well attended by the representatives of 
packers, wholesalers, retailers, Meat 
Board, feeders and producers, and all 
angles of our mutual problem were 
thoroughly discussed. I doubt that any- 
one there expected any such price de- 
cline in the cattle market as has oc- 
curred in the past three months. 


Maybe beef-cattle prices did advance 
faster than some other commodities, but 
when you are confronted with the de- 
clines which have occurred during the 
past year it is a confusing question 
what has happened to the market. We 
hear a lot of talk about high meat 
prices. Let us do a little comparing: 
How much meat would one hour of labor 
buy in 1914 (that being the year many 
statisticians refer to)? That year it 
took one hour and three minutes of la- 
bor to make enough money to buy a 
pound of round steak; today it requires 
only 40 minutes of labor. Compare eggs, 
milk and other commodities and you 
come up with the answer that the cost 
of meat and all food is cheaper, in terms 
of an hour’s labor, than at almost any 
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time in our history. This is shown when 
we compare the purchasing power in 
1914, which required 33 per cent of the 
average worker’s income, to 19 per cent 
today to buy the same amount of food. 


Year’s Slaughter 


While it is true that recent receipts 
have been unduly heavy, the fact re- 
mains that for the entire year the 
slaughter will not be extremely heavy. 
From the latest reports it is indicated 
that it may be in the neighborhood of 
28,000,000 head, about the same as in 
1950, against the low slaughter in 
1951 of about 26,000,000 head. Our all- 
time peak slaughter was in 1947 when 
we slaughtered a little over 36,000,000 
head. In 1947, with its peak slaughter, 
our medium cows averaged $15.90 per 
ewt.; heifers, choice grade, all weights, 
$26.22 per cwt. These are average prices 
for bulk of market figured from daily 
markets. For the week of Dec. 22, 1952, 
medium or commercial cows averaged 
$12.50 per cwt.; yearling heifers quoted 
from $10 to $22.50 per cwt.; choice year- 
ling steers $23 to $26 per cwt., and 
feeder steers $22 to $24.50. The above 
quotations are from Omaha. 


With the number of people gainfully 
employed at an all-time high and with 
wages the highest ever paid in this or 
any other country if you compare this 
year’s employment and wage scale with 
1947 (the year in which 36,000,000 head 
were slaughtered), it certainly would 
seem that 28,000,000 head last year 
should not be a factor in the drop in 
price—especially in the heavy drop in 
price of slaughter cattle grading from 
good down and a 10-cent spread between 
the price of good and choice. Of course, 
it is always true that agricultural prices 
slump first when we reach a turn of the 
road in our national economy. However, 
it seems to me that the decline in prices 
of cattle, particularly cf the lower 
grades of beef cattle and of stockers and 
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feeders, is out of all proportion to the 
general economy and to the price rela- 
tionships of almost any other commodi- 
ty you could name. 


Effect of OPS 

There is no question but the cost of 
processing and handling meat has in- 
creased, and the unworkable features of 
OPS have had their bearing upon this 
cost of processing and handling. With 
OPS restrictions on the packers’ normal 
operations and on retailers, the system of 
marketing has become rigid and unwork- 
able, whereas it must remain flexible if 
it is to work. Both packers and retailers 
must have the opportunity to push prod- 
ucts that are slow in sale and to raise 
the price to retard the sale of more 
popular products without being penal- 
ized for such actions. Under the sys- 
tem followed by OPS it is assumed that 
every cut of the beef animal will sell 
for the designated price, and it just 
simply does not work out. 

You don’t stop with the increase in 
handling and processing cost, for, as 
every prcducer knows, everything that 
goes into the production of beef—name- 
ly, labor, hay, concentrates, grain, trans- 
portation and taxes—has advanced. 

We, the producers, are on the receiv- 
ing end and cannot pass the buck any 
farther, even though sometimes we feel 
that the market has been raided out of 
all proportion to the merits of the situ- 
ation. We are fortunate to have Mr. 
Hardenbergh for the packers and Mr. 
Corbett for the retailers on our pro- 
gram. They will give us some clear-cut 
facts on the meat situation from their 
end of the chain of processing and dis- 
tributing. 

As we ponder the price situation, our 
cattle population looks as if it is rising. 
As of Jan. 1, 1952, the figures released 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics show the cattle population of the 
nation hit an all-time high—a grand to- 
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tal of 88,062,000. Of this number, the 
figure shows 52,192,000 to be beef cat- 
tle on the country’s farms and ranches, 
which is 12.4 per cent over the 1951 
record high of 46,419,000 head. It is 
freely predicted that the number on 
hand Jan. 1, 1953, will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 92,000,000 to 93,000,000 head. 
Anything like the increase of the past 
two years will bring us close to the 
100,000,000 mark in total cattle num- 
bers by 1956. 


If the experts who predict our popu- 
lation trend in the United States are 
correct, then the increase is at the rate 
of 7,400 persons a day, or a gain of 
2,500,000 persons a year. If this popu- 
lation trend continues to 1960, in order 
to furnish 141 pounds of meat per capita 
we will have to produce about 2 billion 
pounds more than at the present. Then 
it would seem that as long as the na- 
tional income is maintained at anything 
near the present level and as long as 
employment remains high, our cattle 
population is not getting out of balance 
and our cattle prices should stay some- 
where in line with the rest of the 
economy of the country. 


But when we reach 100,000,900 it will 
take an annual slaughter of 39,000,000 
head of cattle and calves to hold num- 
bers even, and if slaughter of 28,000,000 
this past year could only be accom- 
plished with such a sharp decline in 
prices as we have experienced, what 
will happen if we get up to the 39,000,- 
000 mark? 

Another factor in our cattle popula- 
tion is our feed supply. It would have 
been a calamity last summer had the 
corn crop been beset by drouth. It was 
a miracle that it was not, as the Corn 
Belt was pretty much ringed by drouth. 
Even with average crop production an- 
nually it will take further improvement 
of pastures, more irrigated pastures, 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Secretary Mollin's 
Year-End Report 


—— WAS LESS Washington ac- 

tivity last year than in ’most any 
year since I have been your secretary. 
The main activity in Washington was 
the passage of the annual appropriation 
hills; there were, of course, a few “must” 
bills that also received attention, but 
Congress was itchy to get home and go 
to work on the political fences as soon 
as possible. 


Price Control 

Of paramount interest to us was the 
annual fight over the extension of the 
Defense Production Act and particularly 
Section 4 thereof, covering price and 
wage control. While no further effort 
was made to impose further beef price 
rollbacks in the extension act, the Pres- 
ident did again request that packer 
slaughter quotas be included; but Con- 
gress was in no mood to grant such 
drastic control over the marketing of a 
major commodity such as livestock. Rad 
Hall appeared for us before the Senate 
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Finance Committee on this subject and 
I prepared the statement for the House 
Committee. 


At the last moment a seemingly harm- 
less amendment was introduced by Sen- 
ator Williams of Delaware. It provided 
that margins should not be allowed to 
increase above pre-war levels and the 
authority granted superseded all other 
safeguards as to price cutting contained 
in the act. However, it applied only to 
articles on which ceilings had been es- 
tablished at the farm level. It was 
assumed that the senators’ action was 
taken in behalf of chickens, but it turned 
out that the amendment did not apply 
to chickens. OPS announced that only 
three commodities were covered by the 
act; namely, soya beans, rice and beef 
cattle. 


In the fall of 1952, weeks after the 
act had been extended, a move had 
been started by the regional supervisors 
of OPS at San Francisco to roll back 
retail food prices. Tighe Woods, the na- 
tional administrator, took up the matter 
immediately. An effort was made to dis- 
criminate against the cattle industry 
and impose a rollback at the retail level, 
not applicable to any other commodity. 
Fortunate for us Mr. Woods’ staff did 
not go along with him; they doubted 
having the authority to impose the 
Williams amendment against us, as we 
actually do not have a ceiling price on 
cattle at the farm level. Instead, it is 
a compliance price only. Furthermore, 
it would be thoroughly impractical to 
attempt to adjust prices daily, as the 
market fluctuates daily. So once again 
we escaped this attack upon us, but 
only because a strenuous fight was 
made. 


During the progress of the fight over 
the extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, the Chicago Livestock Con- 
ference Group again worked closely to- 
gether in order to present united oppo- 
sition to the administration proposals. 


Stand-by Controls 


The bureaucratic planners for months 
past, realizing that OPS is a dead duck 
as of Anr. 20. have been advoratine 
passage of stand-by control legislation. 
Since the election in November, efforts 
have been made to inoculate the new 
administration with the virus of such 
controls. I see no reason that we should 
put temptation in the way of the new 
administration. What a lot of juicy jobs 
continuation of controls would make; 
how iob-hungrv politicians would beat 
the drums until they were put into 
effect! It seems to me that if any real 
emergency did require the attention of 
Congress, in that event it would be far 
better to await the coming of such an 
emergency than to attempt, in advance, 
to legislate to meet a situation not yet 
even developed. 


Beef Grading 

The most unfortunate result of the 
Defense Production Act, so far as our 
industry is concerned, has developed in 
the past few months under the grading 
provision of the act. Under condi- 
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tions that have existed recently with 
violent price fluctuations and wide 
spreads between the different grades of 
beef, the federal beef grading svstem 
is not sufficiently exact, and simply can- 
not work to advantage. It does not have 
sufficient grades to meet a situation 
where there may be $10 or $12 per ewt. 
spread between two grades, such as has 
been the case in good and choice beef 
recently. Under the voluntary beef 
grading system, liner grades can be 
stamped or withheld from the federal 
stamping as the packer desires. He 
takes the latter course if he thinks he 
can sell certain carcasses better with- 
out the federal stamp on them. At the 
same time the voluntary system pro- 
vides a means of assurance to con- 
sumers as to the quality they are get- 
ting and has been of inestimable value 
in building up the strong demand for 
beef that has prevailed in recent years. 

It is unfortunate that an attempt is 
being made to discredit the voluntary 
system because of the ills of the com- 
pulsory system. 


Cattle Numbers 


President Hyatt has referred to the 
sharp increase in cattle numbers. Start- 
ing with an inventory of slightly more 
than 88,000,000 cattle Jan. 1, 1952, it 
now appears that the number on hand 
Jan. 1, 1958, will be close to 93,000,000 
head. Total slaughter, as estimated for 
the calendar year 1952, is only in the 
neighborhood of 27,500,000 to 28,000,000 
cattle—far below the record slaughter 
in 1947 of 36,130,000 head and below 
the slaughter of any year since that 





DO YOU REMEMBER .. 


The utility-beef campaign of 1944? 
That was a critical year when the 
nation was facing an oversupply of 
the lower grades of beef. The Ameri- 
can National took the lead in initiat- 
ing a promotion campaign to ac- 
quaint the public with the benefits of 
buying those grades. 


Through the excellent cooperation 
of the packers, retailers, producers, 
feeders and the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, supplies of low- 
grade beef moved into consumption 
without trouble and with a well-sus- 
tained market. Observers say the 
campaign was one of the best con- 
tributions the American National has 
made to the immediate cash benefit 
of the producer. 

This summer the American Na- 
tional again took the lead in alerting 
packers, retailers and feeders to the 
dangers of a similar oversupply of 
lower-grade beef. Although a formal 
utility-beef campaign such as in 1944 
was not deemed practical, it is often 
wondered how much worse the pres- 
ent market might have been without 
the special efforts of the American 
National, the Meat Board, the Na- 
tional Assn. of Food Chains and oth- 
ers in promoting the consumption of 
all beef. 



























time, except 1951 with slaughter of 
slightly more than 26,000,000 head. 
Slaughter was reduced that year be. 
cause of the rollback in beef cattle 
prices and the threat of two further 
rollbacks, plus the threat of packer 
slaughter quotas. 


Unless there is a very sharp increase 
in slaughter in the next two years, our 
cattle inventory at the end of that time 
will be in the neighborhood of 100,000,- 
000 cattle, which would require annua] 
slaughter of 39,000,000 cattle and calves 
to prevent further increase in number, 
The relatively light slaughter of cows 
during the recent years and even during 
1952 offers little encouragement in the 
cattle numbers-problem that confronts 
the industry. Federally inspected 
slaughter of cows, for the first 10 
months of 1952, was only 3,192,000 head 
compared with 3,156,000 head for the 
previous year—an increase of only 1 
per cent. Classification figures are not 
available since Nov. 1, but it doesn’t 
seem possible that the increase in cow 
slaughter during the remainder of the 
year can materially alter the situation. 
The 39,000,000 cattle mentioned above 
would be 3,000,000 more than the all- 
time peak of slaughter in 1947. 


Cattle on Feed 


While the country demand for feed- 
ing cattle was very poor throughout the 
range states, nevertheless there was a 
large number of cattle shipped into the 
principal Corn Belt states in the fall 
and early winter. Most of these cattle 
were purchased in the central markets 
or at auction markets. Up to Oct. 31 
the number of cattle shipped into the 
principal-Corn Belt states was 20 per 
cent heavier than a year ago. This 
movement in November was the heaviest 
on record—667,000 compared with a 
little less than 500,000 each year from 
1948 to 1951, inclusive. Therefore, de- 
spite heavy liquidation of  short-fed 
cattle in recent weeks, it seems almost 
certain that the number of cattle re- 
ported on feed Jan. 1, 1953 (which re- 
port should be available Jan. 12) will 
be an all-time record. In some other 
areas slightly fewer cattle are on feed 
than a year ago, but on the whole there 
is no marked difference. 


The Market Situation 


The tremendous decline in the mar- 
ket for certain grades of beef cattle 
from, particularly, good down and for 
stocker and feeder cattle and calves 1s 
unprecedented in a period of general 
prosperity such as the present one. It 
seems almost unbelievable that we could 
have declines on some of these cattle 
as much as 50 per cent or even more 
from a year ago, when nationally the 
economic picture is bright; the boom 1s 
still supposed to be on until the peak 
of defense spending is reached some 
months hence; more people are employed 
than ever before in the history of the 
country—and at the highest wages ever 
paid in this or any other country. 

Nor was there severe competition, 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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f cattle (The following is a transcript of re- not capital expenditures—the cost of the production of calves itself grows old 
further marks on @ special radio series by maintaining their factories and machin- and eventually is sold for meat. Thus, 
packer Stephen H. Hart, consultant for the Na-_ ery, for instance, but not the cost of livestock is of an ambiguous, or two- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee and acquiring such assets to be held for pro- way, nature. It may be inventory or 
lacviale nationally famed tax specialist.) duction purposes. The acquisition cost factory, and the factory eventually is 
sate: sa T Ik N 1 must be capitalized. It forms the basis held for sale. 
oe our a 3. of the asset and is deducted from sales These two factors, the two-way nature 
hat time In the tax business the field of live- proceeds when sold. In the meantime, of livestock and the need for simplicity, 
100,000,- stock has become very significant in re- if the asset has a limited life, the ac- are the reasons for any exceptional tax 
e annual cent years. Ranching has always been quisition cost is depreciated and deduct- treatment accorded the livestock pro- 
nd calves a wonderful way of life, but often not ed over a period of time. When the’ ducer, the option of either capitalizing 
number, very productive in cash income. The re- capital asset is sold, the profit is given or not capitalizing, depreciating or not 
of cows cent high nrices, however—even though favorable treatment as a capital gain, depreciating, inventorying or not inven- 
n during they are dropping off now—and partic- and generally only one-half is taxable. torying breeding stock. These factors 
nt in the ularly the fantastically high tax rates This treatment of the profit on sale are also the key to most of the special- 
confronts which have applied since World War II, of capital assets is to be contrasted with ized tax problems. of the livestock pro- 
inspected have brought income taxes to the door that on the sale of property held primar- ducer—capital gains, accounting meth- 
first of farmers and ranchers. They realize ily for sale. Profits from these ordinary ods, and so forth. These problems are 
irst 10 that income taxes are as important to sales are taxed in full. Moreover, tax- of tremendous importance to him and it 
000 head them, or more so, than the wages they payers must reflect such property in should be worth his while to understand 
for the pay their hands or the prices they pay inventories. Their income is increased them. 
fF only 1 for feed. by inventories at the end of the year and oe 
: ~ not Stockmen gathering at their associa- sano ong by those at the beginning of Talk No. 2 
oesn’t tion conventions are talking now about e year. ‘ ; 
e in cow capital gains, the cash basis, constant wh Special Treatment an livestock ee ee 
r of the price method of inventorying, deprecia- a = fi their i — b sob scent Tisai vod eg > aa d 7 
ituati tion of breeding stock, involuntary con-  .. ockmen figure their income in the usiness men, varied only by two funda- 
situation, “ he te tik 4 same way, except as required by certain mental factors concerning his operations. 
ed above ia aa at the cama aint cr a to ° fundamental facts inherent in their busi- Ordinarily, business men must capitalize 
the all- erate wyers ness. In the first place by nature and and depreciate their capital assets. And, 
a This anenteanh wlerik te livestock environment a stockman cannot be ex- ordinarily, those in the business of pro- 
income taxes confronts the farmer with pected to keep as elaborate or theoret- ducing property for sale must use in- 
the same principles that apply ‘a a tan ically perfect records as a_ banker or _ ventories. The records and returns of 
for feed- payers The taka Dicsse Cok: te automobile manufacturer. His office is stockmen, however, must be kept simple, 
rhout the poses th = sthie fecdemnenel velee os his saddle and he hasn’t the assistance and livestock is of a two-way nature. 
os wae ieee etl auksmobiin. aiadcers of a battery of high-priced cost account- By that (as previously pointed out) I 
into th and bank executives. The only differ- ants. He must be, and is, given the priv- mean that a calf can either be held solely 
invo Ue , a in ee cman ilege of simple records and tax returns. for sale as meat, a true inventory item, 
the fall a . fiat i aicioan a y she Secondly, the nature of the property or held to maturity as a cow or bull to 
ese cattle cath Py f doin , hina an ak the ‘ . with which he does business is different produce other calves, a true factory item. 
- markets f ie od de it a" e type from that of any other business man. A Accordingly, the income tax regulations 
» Oct. 31 Rss — ee ee oe "4 calf may become a mature cow or bull- have permitted livestock producers cer- 
into the Basis of Computation used for the production of other calves, tain simple options for the treatment of 
s 20 per _ To be very elementary: in figuring and hence a factory. Or it may be sold livestock. : : : : 
go. This income tax all taxpayers start with gross as a heifer or steer like any other item A stockman first going into business 
> hoavinal receipts—everything they receive from of inventory. When the calf is born the can elect any one of several methods of 
” uaa the operation of their businesses. From  stockman cannot tell for which purpose keeping his books and filing his returns. 
Pov pa this they deduct operating expenses, but it will be held. Also the cow held for Once elected, however, he must follow 
afore, de- 
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try. but the increase is more than matched by higher costs. Con- 
mpetition, sequently, net income in 1952 is apparently slightly less than 
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prices in 1952 are at a new all-time high, and farmers’ pur- 
chasing power is not only less than it was in 1951 but lower 
than in any of the previous 10 years except 1950. 
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through with the same treatment year 
after year. Consistency, by the way, is 
the essence of good income tax account- 
ing. 


Systems of Making Return 


He may elect the cash basis, in which 
event he need not show inventories of 
animals on hand at the beginning or end 
of the year. For his own information, 
and to prove claims for capital gains, he 
should, of course, keep a record of live- 
stock on hand. But if he is on the cash 
basis, these inventories are not reflected 
in his income tax returns. He deducts 
the cost of raising the animals as paid, 
and when he sells them, the whole pro- 
ceeds are income. Even on the cash 
basis, however, he is not entitled to de- 
duct the cost of purchased animals when 
paid. Such purchase price is deducted 
from proceeds when the animals are 
sold, or, as an alternative, the cash basis 
stockman can capitalize and depreciate 
animals purchased for breeding pur- 
poses, 


The cash basis has the advantage of 
utmost simplicity, and, as I will mention 
another time, it has an actual dollars- 
and-cents tax advantage when applied to 
capital gains on sale of breeding live- 
stock. The cash basis has the additional 
advantage of flexibility by permitting 
a stockman to choose the time when he 
will incur income by making a sale or 
will acquire a deduction by purchasing 
supplies and feed. The cash basis has 
the disadvantage of ballooning income 
into high tax brackets in years when, 
through choice or force of circumstances, 
a producer has to sell more than usual. 

A producer may elect, on the other 
hand, to file his returns using inven- 
tories, the value of which at the begin- 
ning and end of the year will be re- 
flected in his taxable income. This is 
more complicated, but it shows the pro- 
ducer’s real financial situation more ac- 
curately than the cash basis. It evens 
out the hills and valleys of taxable in- 
come in separate years, and it is often 
preferred by accountants. 

If inventories are used, the producer 
has the option of several methods of 
valuing his livestock. Other business 
men commonly value inventories at cost 
or market, whichever is lower. But no 
method of cost accounting has ever been 
devised—even the most complicated— 
which will satisfactorily determine the 
actual cost of raising animals on a farm, 
and market values on the farm are vari- 
able and difficult to appraise. There- 
fore, stockmen are permitted certain 
simple alternatives. 

They can use “farm market” values 
which are estimates as to the approx- 
imate value of the animals on the farm. 
Or they can use unit livestock prices, 
which are estimates of approximate nor- 
mal costs at the time the producer first 
went into business. If at that time he 
estimated, for instance, that calves nor- 
mally cost him about $25 to raise, and 
cows $50, he can adopt those prices and 
continue to use them year after year 
regardless of fluctuations in costs or 
market values. The essence of this sys- 
tem again is consistency. Prices once 
adopted can’t be changed without the 
concurrent approval of the revenue agent 
and the taxpayer. If one elects the unit 
livestock price method, the constant 
prices apply only to raised animals. 
Purchased animals must be carried at 

(Continued on Page 27) 





Gives Alternatives 
In Our Tariff Problem 


(An address delivered at Kansas City 
by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, National 
Labor-Management Council on Foreign 
Trade Policy.) 
ne LONG AGO a new slogan was 

coined by those who seek to reduce 
our tariff below its present low levels. 
This slogan is “Trade, not Aid.” It is 
supposed to put into one neat capsule 
what is held to be the obvious and de- 
sirable solution of the dollar-gap prob- 
lem. 

Before we examine the merits of the 
idea contained in this slogan of “Trade, 
not Aid,” let us ask what the dollar-gap 
problem is, where it came from and why 
it persists. Having done this, we will 
wish to examine the connection, if any, 
between this gap and our tariff and 
other trade restrictions. In order to 
provide the proper background for this 
we shall review something of our eco- 
nomic and trade history during and after 
the two world wars and inquire into the 
trend of our tariff reduction program of 
the past 19 years. We shall also com- 
pare our “trade barriers” with those of 
other countries so that we may See where 
we stand in the world. We shall take a 
look at our own economy, at its make- 
up in relation to exports and imports, 
and at the competitive impact of this 
great economy upon other trading na- 
tions in foreign markets, particularly 
upon those countries that are dependent 
upon exports for their very existence. 

After all this exploration we should 
be in a better position to pay our re- 
spects to the bright new slogan “Trade, 
not Aid.” Properly translated, this slo- 
gan means more imports so that less 
foreign aid will be necessary. 

It is nothing new to say that the dol- 
lar gap is a symptom of underlying in- 
ternational economic dislocation rather 
than the cause of our difficulties. The 
gap is the result of two world wars. It 
did not cause these wars; the wars, on 


the contrary, gave rise to the gap. After 
the First World War a dollar gap duly 
developed, but we did not recognize it 
for what it was. We ran head-on, after 
a few years, into a world-wide depres- 
sion. This depression which began ip 
1929 was widely but erroneously attrib. 
uted in this country to the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff, which was not enacted un- 
til 1930. Actually the depression repre- 
sented in great part the outsweep of 
the economic tide that had run abnor- 
mally and artificially high. 

The war and its aftermath had created 
an unusual demand abroad for our 
goods in the nineteen twenties. This 
was the natural result of the temporary 
disability of our foreign competitors, 
both as producers at home and as sellers 
in their accustomed markets abroad. We 
were therefore called upon to supply 
goods far beyond our normal peace-time 
requirements. This is to say we shipped 
more goods than before, not only to 
Europe but to the markets formerly sup- 
plied by European countries. We facili- 
tated this movement of goods by exten- 
sive foreign loans. In time, the war-re- 
tarded countries resumed their old 
places in supplying themselves and their 
overseas markets. We accordingly were 
forced to fall back upon ourselves and 
were soon in a crisis of overproduction. 

After the Second World War, we were 
in due course confronted with another 
dollar gap, despite the lend-lease pro- 
gram—this one in aggravated form be- 
cause of the much greater destruction, 
devastation and exhaustion caused by 
the second conflict. In other words, the 
same economic factors appeared during 
and after both conflicts and by this time 
we should recegnize them. 

During the last war, we were again 
called upon ty supply our allies among 
the warring nations as well as many 
markets vacated by both our friends and 
enemies. Then after the war these bel- 





Lyle Liggett of Denver, public relations director for the American National, 
presents a plaque to the team from Iowa State College which won first place in beef 
judging at the intercollegiate meat judging contest during the recent International 
Livestock Exposition. The Iowa trio won the award over teams from 21 other col- 
leges in the contest sponsored annually by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
L. to r. in the picture: Mr. Liggett, Roger Smith, Richard Thompson, Rudy Schuver 
and Team Coach Edwin A. Kline. 
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ligerents themselves were economically 
and physically exhausted. It fell to us 
to supply them with civilian goods and 
materials for reconstruction and eco- 


nomic recovery. We in this country had 
been left free of the war’s physical de- 
struction. Our factories ed farms, our 


mines and ranches, our forests and wa- 


ters were producing at top levels for 
war purposes. 
When the halt of conflict came we 


were virtually the only great reservoir 
of industry and production left in the 
world, in a position to apply first aid 
to the crippled and agonized countries 
of Europe and the Far East. We were 
also looked to for continuation of our 
shipments to the war-gained and ex- 
panded markets of Latin America and 
other parts of the world. Thus there was 
a double demand, above normal peace- 
time levels, upon our productive forces. 
We responded and the dangerous post- 
war chasm was bridged. 

We supplied food and clothing, fuel 
and construction materials, machinery 
and equipment, agricultural implements, 
rolling stock for railroads and much else. 
We helped rebuild the war-shattered fac- 
tories in Europe and supplied modern 
equipment in the place of the worn-out 
and the obsolete. At the same time, we 
once more exported more heavily to the 
markets vacated by the war-bound na- 
tions than ever before. Little wonder 
that international accounts fell out of 
balance! 


Little wonder also that economic dif- 
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ficulties would arise (1) as the war- 
torn countries recovered and no longer 
needed so large a volume of our prod- 
ucts, (2) as they sought to recapture 
the pre-war markets which in the mean- 
time had fallen to us, and (3) as the 
greater productivity of their factories, 
equipped with modern machinery, sup- 
plied in great part by us, came into pro- 
duction. 

Now, the one thing that is clear is 
that had we not been there to help dur- 
ing and after the war, or had we been in 
no position to help, no dollar gap would 
have developed. The dollar gap arose 
from nothing more natural than the fact 
that we shipped more supplies, more 
materials, more equipment, more food 
and clothing, than the receiving coun- 
tries could possibly pay for. They had 
peremptory needs and we had the goods 
and materials. They were short of dol- 
lars but needed imports; we shipped the 
goods, and.that was the making of the 
gap. Since the end of World War II, 
we have extended net foreign aid to the 
amount of approximately $35 billion. It 
might be said that this is the price that 
we have paid since the war to prevent 
the western world from falling into chaos 
and to Communism. From all appear- 
ances the end is not yet. 

In 1951 the dollar gap, after having 
narrowed in 1949 and 1950, again wid- 
ened to the visible magnitude of more 
than $4 billion. That figure was the 
difference between our exports, which 
in 1951 amounted to $15 billion, and our 


imports, which fell just short of $11 
billion. The exports, of course, included 
our billion-dollar military aid. Our nor- 
mal trade was therefore more nearly in 
balance. In 1952 the gap was again nar- 
rowed, but it was still there. In other 
words, other countries are still buying 
from us in a volume greater than their 
capacity to pay in dollars. Our Treasury 
makes up the difference; and this comes 
back to all of us in the form of tax col- 
lections. In short, we are subsidizing 
a considerable part of our exports. The 
slogan, “Trade, not Aid” addresses itself 
to this fact. It concedes the undesira- 
bility of keeping Europe and Japan on 
the dole but can only suggest higher 
U. S. imports as a remedy. 

Let us undertake now to relate this 
state of affairs to our tariff and to our 
official tariff and trade policy of the 
past eighteen years. 

In order to do this we must go back 
to 1934, the year in which the trade 
agreements program was launched. The 
purpose of that program was to increase 
our export trade by inducing other coun- 
tries to reduce their tariffs and other 
trade barriers, such as discrimination, 
preferences, quotas, embargoes, exchange 
restrictions, import licenses, bilateral 
trading arrangements, bartering prac- 
tices, etc. In return we offered to re- 
duce our own tariffs. 

As a result of some 25 to 30 bilateral 
trade agreements between us and indi- 
vidual countries, negotiated from 1934 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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LEATHER IN YOUR LIFE 


(Convention speech, summarized, of 
Irving R. Glass, executive vice-president, 
Tanners’ Council of America.) 


HE role of Agriculture and, specific- 

ally, that of the livestock pro- 
ducers of the country, in raising Amer- 
ican standards of living is an epic to 
which all too little attention has been 
given. The public knows something 
about industrial know-how and the con- 
tributions which American industry has 
made to American life. But how many 
people realize that agriculture is the 
silent partner in this vast national ef- 
fort—that the cattlemen of the coun- 
try, for example, must be credited with 
a tremendous share of the responsibility 
for the kind of life which Americans 
take for granted?” 


Expanding upon this thought in his 
address before the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, Mr. Irving R. 
Glass, executive vice-president of the 
Tanners’ Council of America, empha- 
sized that the nation’s cattlemen had 
developed and expanded a fundamental 
food resource an had also increased a 
vital raw material supply—hides and 
skins. An appetite for beef and a de- 
mand for leather seem to be twin in- 
dexes of civilization. 


Even cattlemen themselves are prob- 
ably much more familiar with the sig- 
nificance of their production of food 
than with the immense importance of 
the hides and skins they make available 
to the consumers of the country. 


Expanding herds and the stream of 
cattle moving to market make it pos- 
sible for almost 158,000,000 consumers 
not only to be adequately shod but also 
to be supplied with a huge variety of 


leather products which give utility, 
beauty and satisfaction to daily life. 
Hides were the most important by- 
product of the industry, and in 1952 the 
raw materials originating on the ranches 
and farms of the country created a base 
for some $4 billion of consumer prod- 
ucts at retail. Moreover, although cat- 
tlemen almost instinctively seem to love 
leather themselves, they were probably 
not aware that modern science had 
found leather was a true miracle ma- 
terial. 


Developments in recent years had 
greatly strengthened the bond of inter- 
est between the tanners of the country 
and their basic suppliers in the United 
States, the cattle producers. The tan- 
ning industry had found unfortunate 
confirmation of an old adage: “Imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery”. 
It had become necessary for the tan- 
ners to combat deception and misrepre- 
sentation of consumers by producers or 
sellers of products imitating leather and 
taking in vain the name of leather for 
substitutes and imitations. 

The tanning industry spokesman 
dwelt upon the measures taken by his 
organization to protect his industry, 
livestock producers and the public 
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against damage caused by unethical 
commmerial practices in the sale or ad- 
vertising of imitation and fake products. 
A brief had been submitted to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission detailing several 
catagories of misrepresentation and de- 
ception, Mr. Glass said. Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus throughout the country 
had been alerted and the cooperation of 
reliable stores had been sought to pre- 
vent deception of consumers. Cattle- 
men themselves, as consumers of leather, 
should be aware of these facts, so that 
their dollars would buy maximum value 
in shoes and in all of the other leather 
products with which they were familiar, 
the speaker added. 

The tanning industry in 1952 had un- 
dertaken much more than preventive 
action. It had launched a national cam- 
paign to acquaint the public with the 
unique properties and value, the distinc- 
tion and lasting satisfaction of leather. 
In footwear and in certain other articles 
of apparel the importance of leather to 
the consumér was heightened by con- 
siderations of health, especially signifi- 
cant for both adults and children. Lead- 
ing stores in all parts of the country 
had participated in promotional efforts 


bringing leather’s unique attributes be- 
fore the public. They had done so be- 
cause leather symbolized the quality 
which the American consumer wanted, 
and a rising standard of living was sy- 
nonymous with a gain in the quality 
factor. 

Tanners look to the cattlemen of the 
country, Mr. Glass stated, for help and 
understanding in preserving leather 
markets and maintaining the value of 
cattle producers’ major by-product, 
Among other matters, the speaker point- 
ed to the need for preserving the qual- 
ity and the value of hides and skins 
while still in production on the farm, 
the ranch or the feedlot. Every step 
taken to reduce grub damage, or to 
limit the extent of branding represent- 
ed a net increase in the value of hides 
and skins from which the cattlemen 
benefited. 


In recent months the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association had rec- 
ognized the objectives of the tanning 
industry and had given direct assistance 
to further those objectives of mutual 
interest. The tanning industry looked 
forward to the strengthening of such 
cooperation as an aid to the prosperity 
of both industries and a clear contri- 
bution to the welfare of American con- 
sumers. 


State News Highlights 


OPS SLINKS OUT—The OPS-North 
Dakota Stockmen’s tussie over brand in- 
spection fees has ended with the OPS 
dropping its appeal in the case. It will 
be recalled that last August Judge 
Charles J. Vogel threw this case out of 
court, after the government agency had 
charged the stockmen were violating the 
law in increasing their brand inspection 
fees from 12 to 15 cents. On Oct. 7 
OPS filed notice of appeal. It insisted 
that it did have jurisdiction over the 
state sale rings, packing plants and buy- 
ing stations, and that the stockmen’s 
association was going to be fined an 
amount three times the increase in the 
charges-—a total of more than $17,000. 
Now it has decided belatedly to drop the 
charges. Thus winds up a needless suit 
which cost time, effort and money to all 
those concerned—a suit that gained 
nothing for anybody and only caused 
friction and hard feeling. 

PROPOSE HIGHER INSPECTION 
FEES—Raising fees for livestock inspec- 
tion has been recommended by Mon- 
tana’s “Little Hoover Commission” to 
make the handling agency more nearly 
self-supporting. The report recom- 
mended removing the $15 maximum in- 
spection fee for removal of more than 
30 head of livestock from a county; rais- 
ing to 20 cents per head from 15 the 
fees paid before sale at market where 
the livestock originates in the market 
county; raising to 10 cents per head 
from 5 the inspection fee before sale at 
the market and where livestock have 
been previously inspected for removal 
from the county of origin. The commis- 


sion also recommended increases in other 
agricultural inspections. 


LIVESTOCK COUNT—The 10th bien- 
nial report of the Wyoming livestock and 
sanitary board showed that there were 
1,124,000 head of cattle in Wyoming as 
of Jan. 1, 1952; 2,164,000 sheep; 78,000 
swine, and 72,000 horses. During Oct. 1, 
1950, to Oct. 1, 1952, 303,012 cattle were 
sold through sales rings. 


COLLEGE AND CATTLEMEN (0- 
OPERATE—A cooperative arrangement 
has been worked out between the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Univer- 
sity of Idaho on beef cattle improvement 
research. Officials of the two participat- 
ing organizations met recently in what 
is planned as the first of such annual 
gatherings and there laid the ground- 
work for the new working partnership. 
Under it, purebred bull calves from the 
beef cattle improvement research herd 
at the university will go out to Idaho 
cattlemen for use in their commercial 
beef herds. Steers from them will then 
come back to the university for feedlot 
testing and carcass quality research. 


COURT OKAYS ICC INCREASES— 
The Supreme Court has ruled, 6 to 3, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can raise intrastate railroad freight 
rates to make up deficits from passenger 
service. The high court has also during 
the past month set aside a judgment by 
a Montana board refusing to permit in- 
creases to be made on roads running 
through that state. The case was sent 
back for rejudging “in the light” of the 
Florida case. 
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leather fat cattle trade the past month. Market- beef failing to make the choice grade being stocker and feeder cattle. Calf 
alue of ings of range cattle finally passed the Was worth from $50 to $75 less and if it slaughter was up about 11 per cent in 
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pre At the same time, near record volume spread and through the period demand Cent more stock cattle in November 
a = of hogs were marketed and during the for strictly prime cattle was strong than a year ago. 
bi oe second week of December the greatest enough to force a considerable advance, At the close of November 1952, frozen 
oper amount of meat was produced in 10 and prime steers at Chicago reached a_ beef placed into cold storage was 15 
Rovian years. Consequently, dressed markets peak of $38.50 per hundred. However, per cent heavier than the previous 


slumped sharply downward—all this in 
the face of a normally dull trade on 
dressed meats approaching the Christ- 
mas holiday, in contrast to a year ago, 
when the price spread between choice 
beef and good beef was around $2 per 





after mid-December these prime cattle 
reached the point of price resistance and 
switch of price trends developed, where 
top grades declined while short-feds 
strengthened. At the same time, the 
supply of cows was tapering off, tend- 


month. An increase of some 77,000,000 
pounds of frozen and cured pork went 
into storage during November, some 33 
per cent more than the previous month. 
Lard storage was little different from 
the month previous. 
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Livestock production per breeding unit has risen by more than 50 per cent 
in the last generation, according to the USDA. An increase of nearly one-fourth 
has taken place since the pre-war period 1935-39. Heavier feeding of better-bal- 
anced rations, improved strains of livestock, increased sanitation and disease con- 
trol, reduced death losses, better care, and other improved practices have contributed 
to this upward trend. The trend is expected to continue. Projection of the trend to 
1975 would mean an increase of 14 per cent above the record level of 1951 and 40 
per cent above the 1935-39 pre-war average. The department says that maintain- 
ing the upward trend in production per breeding unit will require continued efforts 
in research and education as well as economic conditions that would make adoption 
of improved livestock practices profitable to ranchers and farmers. 





Spring Demand Possible 

“Now that the peak of range market- 
ings has passed, attention is gradually 
shifting to the prospects of the spring 
market on stocker and feeder cattle. 
With the widespread exodus of stocker 
cattle moving out of the vast southwest- 
ern range areas due to drouth condi- 
tions, all through the fall, and the ab- 
sence of any large numbers running on 
wheat pastures through the winter, there 
is some possibility that a strong demand 
will develop for stock cattle, come March 
or April. This, of course, depends to a 
great extent upon moisture received. 
Some operators have expressed the de- 
sire to contract light stock steers for 
March or April delivery. While no defi- 
nite trade has developed along this line, 
one string of yearlings was reported 
contracted in New Mexico, March deliv- 
ery, at $25. 

According to the BAE survey released 
late in December, the 1952 annual pig 
crop in the United States figures just 
short of 92,000,000 head, a reduction of 
some 10 per cent. In addition, based on 
current intentions of farmers, an ex- 
pected reduction of some 15 per cent in 
the spring pig crop of 1953 is reported. 
Apparently the adverse condition of 
hogs continuing to sell $4 or more under 
parity levels has been discouraging. If 
these intentions are carried out, it should 
mean less pork for the consumer and a 
bigger appetite for the expected in- 
creased beef production the coming year. 
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Price Round-Up 

During the past month price trends 
have been extremely uneven. The ex- 
tremely small supply of prime steers 
has sold steady to as much as $1 high- 
er, although the edge was off the mar- 
ket on these grades late in December. 
Other grades of fed steers and heifers 
have sold $1 to $3 lower, short-feds grad- 
ing good and commercial taking the 
sharpest decline. Cows, on the other 
hand, have scored advances of $1 to $2 
as the supply became seasonally lighter. 
Strictly choice stock cattle have held 
close to steady, but some $1 to $2 de- 
clines developed in lower grades, espe- 
cially stock heifers. Butcher hogs were 
strong to as much as $1 higher, while 
fat lambs recovered part of $1 declines 
of early December. 

Late in December choice fed steers 
had a wide range of $26 to $32, a mod- 
erate volume of top choice to prime 
steers making $33 to $36, with strictly 
prime steers in Chicago upward to $38. 
Steers weighing over 1,250 pounds were 
in narrow demand at most of the mar- 
kets and generally discounted $2 to $3 
or more compared with yearling steers. 
Good to low choice short-fed steers had 
a wide range of $21 to $25.50, commer- 
cial down to $17, occasionally utility 
steers on the dairy type selling down- 
ward to $138, in line with cow prices. 
Choice fed heifers sold from $25.50 to 
$29, top choice to prime heifers fre- 
quently bringing $30 to $33, occasionally 





up to $34 at Chicago. Good to low 
choice heifers brought $20 to $25, util- 
ity and commercial grades $12 to $18.50, 
Utility and commercial cows bulked at 
$13 to $16, few reaching $17 to $18, with 
canners and cutters at $11 to $13. Good 
and choice stocker and feeder steers 
ranged from $19 to $25, medium grades 
downward to $15. Good and choice stock 
heifers brought $17 to $20, medium down 
to $14. Good and choice steer calves 
sold at $20 to $28, some on the fancy 
order upward to $30, heifer calves main- 
ly $18 to $24, fancy quality kinds up to 
$26. Medium and good stock cows from 
$12 to $15, young bred cows occasion- 
ally to $18. 

Choice light and mediumweight butch- 
er hogs sold late in December from 
$17.50 to $18.25 at Corn Belt markets, 
some West Coast markets getting $19 
and better. Good to prime fed wooled 
lambs sold mostly at $21 to $22.50, while 
good and choice feeding lambs cleared 
from $18 to $20. Breeding ewes contin- 
ued in poor demand, much of the ewe 
lamb crop the past year having gone 
into slaughter channels, indicating a 
further reduction in sheep numbers for 
the future.—C.W. 


Grange Platform 
Shaped in Illinois 


Among resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Grange in its 86th annual session 
at Rockford, Ill., several weeks ago were 
requests for: return to private owner- 
ship of public land not adapted to 
forestry, watershed protection and public 
recreation; more agricultural research; 
extension of Social Security benefits to 
cover farm operations; continuation and 
expansion of soil conservation districts 
organized and controlled by farmers. 
Other measures called for: conservation 
payments through the SCS to farmers 
for permanent erosion-control practices, 
but only to the extent that the improve- 
ments are not reflected in increased 
earning power to the owner; renewal of 
reciprocal trade treaties; strict economy 
in government spending. 

The Grange went on record as oppos- 
ing: toll roads as a general method of 
highway financing; production pay- 
ments, except as a last resource in 
emergency; removal of any dairy com- 
modity tariffs; the proposed 25 per cent 
limit on federal income taxes. Also op- 
posed: further delay in construction of 
the foot-and-mouth disease laboratory, 
and continuation of needless price con- 
trols. 


Bully for Them 

A Spanish couple traveling in Ger- 
many wanted to order a steak but 
could find no one in the restaurant able 
to get over the language barrier. Hoping 
to simplify matters, the story goes, they 
drew a picture of a cow and handed it 
over with what they hoped were ap- 
propriate gestures. But the waiter beam- 
ingly returned in a few minutes bear- 
ing a pair of tickets to a bullfight! 
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Californians 


Talk Prices 
And Controls 


vo 36TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, held last month at San Diego, 
brought some 650 persons to that city 
for the occasion. Elected during the 
meeting to head the organization for the 
next year were Jake Schneider of 
Sloughouse, president, and Ken Sexton 
of Willows, first vice-president. James 
Sinton of Shandon and Bob Johnson are 
also vice-presidents. The association’s 
secretary is J. Edgar Dick, who reported 
a record enrollment of 2,622 members. 
The cattlemen selected Santa Cruz to be 
their 1953 convention city. 


Discussion during the two days of 
business sessions centered around the 
break in market prices; it was the con- 
census among the stockmen that an ab- 
sence of government meddling through 
controls and the presence of good 
weather would provide the best possi- 
ble dual remedy to the problem. Govern- 
ment controls were roundly blasted by 
the retiring president of the California 
group, John Baumgartner of Hollister, 
in his annual address, and also by Sam 
C. Hyatt of Hyattville, Wyo., president 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, who stated: “. . . though 
we don’t want to go back 50 years nor 
lose the progress that has been made 
in that time, the day has come when 
it’s time for less government in business 
and more business in government.” The 
controls situation took another beating 
in the speech of Seth Shaw, representa- 
tive of Safeway Stores, Washington, 
D. C. 


Other speakers at the meeting includ- 
ed Harry Reed, director of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s livestock 
branch; Allan F. Mather, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary for the Agricultural 
Council of California; State Senator J. 
Howard Williams of Porterville, and 
Seth Gordon, director of the California 
department of fish and game at San 
Francisco. 


In their resolutions, the Californians: 
suggested a study into the comparative 
qualities between California beef and 
midwestern beef, aimed at encouraging 
more widespread use of its own prod- 
uct within the state; opposed condemna- 
tion of private land for use by the state 
and federal government; urged a coop- 
erative game management program to 
be worked out between cattlemen and 
the fish and game department. The 
Forest Service was called upon to ex- 
pedite a controlled burning program for 
forest lands of the state, and opening of 
all feasible public lands to hunting was 
asked. The cattlemen want a federal law 
to restrict acquisition of more land by 
government agencies except in military 
emergency, and also a federal law to 
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govern administration of such federal 
lands as are today ruled largely by reg- 
ulation. 


The stockmen stated oppositien to 
highway taxes imposed cn a mileage 
basis and to all price controls, and 
strongly requested government economy. 
They recommended amendment of the 
Internal Revenue Code to _ permit 
ranchers and farmers to have the option 
either to deduct or to capitalize and de- 
preciate expenditures for certain steps 
insuring maintenance of productivity of 
the land, and called upon the tariff com- 
mission authority to protect the inter- 
ests of American industry, labor and 
agriculture. They desire continuation of 
the Buy American plan; _ protested 
changes in the Internal Revenue Code 
which would deprive cattlemen of ad- 
vantages connected with taking capital 
gains on breeding stock, and urged also 
amendment of the code to recognize 
taxable gain with respect to forced sales 
of livestock where the proceeds are 
similarly re-invested. 


Wyoming Cattlemen 
Ask Lower Taxes 


AST MONTH’S executive committee 

meeting of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers Association called about 80 repre- 
sentative members from their respective 
counties to Cheyenne for two days of 
policy-framing sessions in which urgent 
requests were made for reductions in 
taxes and an ending of price controls. 
Reports were made to the assembled 
stockmen by Lloyd Taggart of Cody, the 
association president; Robert Hanes- 
worth of Cheyenne, secretary, and Com- 
mittee Chairman Norman Barlow of 
Cora. 


An address by L. J. Hoffman, statis- 
tician for the USDA office in Cheyenne, 
took up “The Outlook for Meat Animals 
in 1953.” 


F. E. Mollin of Denver, executive: sec- 
retary of the American National, in re- 
ferring to this report, called recent price 
drops “out of proportion to the basic 
economy of the nation.” He discussed 
also legislative problems facing the as- 
sociation in the coming year and the 
matter of tariffs. 


Radford Hall of Denver, assistant sec- 
retary of the American National, pre- 
sented to the cattlemen a brochure re- 
cently prepared to explain the uniform 
federal land grazing act proposed by 
the Stockman’s Grazing Committee. 

Senator-elect Frank A. Barrett was 
featured speaker at a special guest 
luncheon. 

Other speakers included Don Burzlaff 
of the University of Wyoming; Dr. 
G. H. Good, secretary of the state’s live- 
stock sanitary board, and Lt. Al Wheeler 
of the Wyoming highway patrol. 

A panel discussion on possible changes 
in the brand inspection system of the 
state concluded the session. 

In addition to the two resolutions men- 
tioned, the Wyoming stockmen endorsed 
the proposed legislative program of the 
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Stockman’s Grazing Committee on pub- 
lic lands; favored a state law requiring 
proof of ownership of beef received by 
locker storage plants, and commended 
the Wyoming Natural Resources Board 
for its work. 


Association Notes 





On December 6 the Larimer County 
Stock Growers Association met at Liver- 
more, Colo. Speakers included Stafford 
Painter, former president of the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen; Leavitt Booth, the state 
association’s treasurer; Rad Hall, as- 
sistant secretary of the American Na- 
tional; Ed H. Mason and: Clayton Weav- 
er, forest supervisors, and County Agent 
Don McMillan. A feature of the meet- 
ing was announcement of the donation 
of a calf by Sam Hansen & Son for the 
benefit of C.R.O.P. The members elected 
A. L. Stein, Fort Collins, president; 
George Weaver, Fort Collins, vice-presi- 
dent; Ben Scott, Livermore, secretary 
(re-election), and a slate of directors in- 
cluding Art Sloan, Livermore; Clayton 
Watkins, Fort Collins, and Clark Moen, 
Virginia Dale. The fine luncheon served 
by the Highland Club was made subject 
of a resolution of thanks by the cattle- 
men. 


The Western Oregon Livestock Asso- 
ciation has set Jan. 19-21 for a meeting 
at Coquille, according to Association 
Secretary Harry Lindgren. On _ the 
agenda are discusions of brand inspec- 
tion and tax equalization between agri- 
cultural and timber lands. Speakers will 
include Harry Stearns, president of the 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Association. 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Mississippi Cattlemen’s Association has 
been set for Jackson on Jan. 20-21. Dr. 
Wm. A. Albrecht, chairman of the de- 
partment of soils, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri; and J. C. 
Holbert, president of the Iowa Beef 
Producers Association, Washington, Ia., 
will share the speakers’ spotlight at the 
opening session. A banquet and dance 
will climax the first day’s program with 
J. E. Stanford of Louisville, Ky., as the 
featured speaker of the occasion. 

The Jan. 21 session will feature an 
address by F. E. Mollin, the American 
National’s executive secretary, Denver, 
and a panel of superintendents at four 
Mississippi branch experiment stations. 
The American National’s color film, 
“Land of Our Fathers,” will be shown 
at the start of the program. 


When the Kern County Branch of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association met 
recently at Bakersfield, several young- 
sters who had written winning essays on 
“How America Is a Success Under Its 
Constitution and Bill of Rights” were 
introduced, and they were given a choice 
of prizes of either cash or calves. 

The cattlemen adopted a group of re- 
solutions which urged Congress to retain 
the right to appropriate all moneys 
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needed by the Forest Service for various 
functions; asked the state legislature to 
establish lessees’ advisory boards on a 
county level patterned after those now 
existing under the Taylor Grazing Act; 
called on the incoming Congress to elim- 
inate all price control legislation per- 
taining to the livestock and meat indus- 
try. Another resolution urged the new 
Congress to “take back unto itself the 
powers given to it by the Constitution 

” The Kern County CowBelles were 
the subject of another resolution, which 
expressed appreciation for their sup- 
port in furthering a better understand- 
ing by the public of the cattlemen’s prob- 
lems. 


December 5-6 marked the holding of a 
quarterly meeting of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Association which drew 
some 400 members and guests to Santa 
Rosa. With the addition of 100 new 
members in the organization, its rolls 
were reported to stand at a new high 
total of 6,990. On the agenda were dis- 
cussions about possibility of consolidat- 
ing the state’s cattle and sheep sanitary 
boards into a single-unit livestock san- 
itary commission; cattle theft prosecu- 
tion; cattle breed improvement research. 


A new Alabama beef producers or- 
ganization is the Cullman County Cattle- 
men’s Association, recently formed to 
become the 51st affiliate group of the 
Alabama state association, which now 
has a record membership both of indi- 
viduals and groups. 


In Florida, Polk County cattlemen 
have held an annual meeting at Bartow 
in the course of which G. W. Mann of 
that city was named president. B. T. 
Reynolds of Auburndale was elected 
vice - president; Arthur Bissett of Win- 
ter Haven remains the group’s secre- 
tary-treasurer. Retiring president E. B. 
Sutton of Polk City reported that the 
association’s membership is an all-time 
high with nearly 150 members listed. 


One of the Montana Stockgrowers’ As- 
sociation “grass-roots conventions” was 
held at Lewistown on Nov. 22, with some 
150 stockmen and their ladies in at- 
tendance from several central counties 
of the state. President Jack Milburn pre- 
sided and called upon a group of speak- 
ers which included Ralph Miracle, sec- 
retary of the Montana Livestock Com- 
mission at Helena; F. S. Willson, head 
of the department of animal husbandry 
at Montana State College, Bozeman; Dr. 
H. F. Wilkins, state veterinarian, Helena; 
Dr. O. O. Thomas, also of the animal 
husbandry department. A question and 
answer period followed the talks. At an 
evening banquet, Congressman Wesley 
A. D’Ewart was the main speaker. 


Golden Valley County (Mont.) Cattle- 
men met at Lavina several weeks ago to 
form an association and elect the follow- 
ing officers for the first year’s leader- 
ship: Robert Dick, Sr., Lavina, presi- 
dent; Ben Crocker. Lavina, vice-presi- 
dent; L. G. Mason, Lavina, secretary. 


“Near-future” state association meet- 
ings include: Miss., Jan. 20-21, Jack- 
son; Ala., Feb. 6-7, Birmingham; Utah, 
Feb. 20-21, Salt Lake; Ariz., Feb. 27-28, 
Bisbee. (More on P. 37) 


In announcing the program for its 
Feb. 6-7 convention at Birmingham, the 
Alabama Cattlemen’s Association re- 
ports that its 1952 membership shows 
an all-time high of 3,859 names and 51 
county association affiliates. 


Oregonians Name 
Cattleman of Year 


Oregon’s 1952 Cattleman of the Year 
was named last month. He is V. §. 
Kirby of Durkee, who received the Her- 
man Oliver trophy awarded annually to 
the state cowman who has the best ree- 
ord of ranch, cattle and community de- 
velopment. The trophy was presented at 
a dinner in Prineville on Dec. 5. Other 
finalists in the contest were George 
Russell of Vale; Walter Fisher of Ore- 
gon City; George Webb of Malville, and 
Loren T. Wooddy of Grants Pass. 

Mr. Kirby runs a cow and calf opera- 
tion on a 3,460-acre ranch in southern 
Baker County. He runs about 225 cows 
and markets a calf crop annually ... 
Year after year, this rancher enjoys a 
98 per cent calf crop. The top end of 
the heifer calves are retained each year 
to replace 10 per cent of the cows, which 
are culled. Mr. Kirby puts up about 
1,000 tons of hay a year from his irri- 
gated meadows and grows his own grain 
for supplemental feeding. Some of his 
meadows are heavily alkaline and do 
not produce sufficient forage to warrant 
use as hay land, so this land is devoted 
to alfalfa seed production. 

Mr. Kirby’s record of leadership and 
varied contributions to his community 
were considered exemplary, and he is 
always willing to experiment with new 
ideas and practices in order to determine 
their worth, which information he gen- 
erously shares with neighbors. 








Mr. and Mrs. V. S. Kirby of Durkee, 
Ore., accept the state Cattleman of the 
Year trophy, presented by Herman Oli- 
ver, John Day rancher and “dean” of 
Oregon stockmen. The trophy is given 
annually to the Oregon cowman who ex- 
cels in ranch, cattle and community de- 
velopment, and the contest is sponsored 
by the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association. 
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Ray Willoughby 
Heads Wool Group 


Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Tex., 
former president of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Steiwer of Fossil, Ore. 
Among vice-presidents newly named 
were John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Ida., and Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah. 
J. M. Jones of Salt Lake City, Utah, re- 
mains as executive secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. 

In their annual meeting at Chicago 
the Wool Growers also adopted resolu- 
tions which urged adoption of a parity 
tariff base to govern tariffs on imported 
products, as a measure which would sta- 
bilize the industry and equalize the 
position of this nation’s woolmen with 
that of other countries. They also urged 
a decentralization of government and 
maximum economy in operation of all 
branches; opposed government price con- 
trols of any kind; called for a “sound 
agricultural program stimulating indi- 
vidual initiative” through sound con- 
servation practices. Repeal of existing 
reciprocal trade agreements was strong- 
ly favored, and the public lands proposal 
of the Stockman’s Grazing Committee 
was approved. Recommendation was 
made for a study into the effect of 
lamb importations upon the domestic 
sheep industry and subsequent recom- 
mendations for control of such importa- 
tions. The Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was opposed. 


WESTERN WATER SUPPLY 
FORECASTS COORDINATED 


Irrigation farmers and other water 
users in western states are to receive 
the most accurate and comprehensive 
information to be had on prospective 
water supplies through cooperative fore- 
casts. 

The Soil Conservation Service pre- 
pares water-supply forecasts based on 
snow surveys in 12 western states. Cali- 
fornia makes its snow surveys and in- 
dependent forecasts in cooperation with 
other public and private agencies. Some 
Canadian provinces make surveys on 
watersheds which help supply the Co- 
lumbia River and other streams. The 
Weather Bureau makes West-wide wa- 
ter supply forecasts, with stream flow 
estimated principally on the basis of 
precipitation measurements. 

Under the revised forecasting ar- 
rangement, to become effective in 1953, 
the Weather Bureau, Soil Conservation 
Service, and the California State Divi- 
sion of Water Resources will continue 
to issue their water-supply forecast and 
snow-survey publications, after collabo- 
ration among the respective agencies. 
The bureau’s “Water-Supply Forecasts 
for the Western United States,” pub- 
lished monthly from January through 
May, will contain all water-supply fore- 
casts made by all three agencies. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT 

Continuing study of methods of in- 
fection and transmission of vesicular 
exanthema, along with intensified ef- 
fort to eliminate this disease which ap- 
peared in 31 states in 1952, was one of 
the principal recommendations of the 
Livestock Research Advisory Commit- 
tee which met in Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 15-17. The committee suggested 
expanded production of meat-type hogs; 
development of a method of producing 
high protein feeds by a fermentation 
process; that scientists obtain basic in- 


formation on the composition of hides 
and skins as a basis for developing a 
method of producing improved leather; 
more livestock market news, and broad- 
er dissemination of market news. 

x * x 


The Forest Research Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting in the capital Dec. 1-3 
to study USDA research work, in- 
cluded in its recommendations the re- 
placement with productive forage of the 
noxious weeds and unwanted brush 
which now reduce the productivity of 
millions of acres of range lands. 


THE AMERICAN BRATMAN 


Forging ahead on all frontiers is the American 


Brahman—a twentieth century “Beef Machine!’ 


Keep step with the times! 


Put Brahmans in your herd! 


for further information write to 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








Ezra T. Benson, designated by Presi- 
dent-Elect Dwight Eisenhower to be the 
secretary of agriculture in the new ad- 
ministration, comes from Salt Lake City, 
but was born in 1899 at Whitney, Ida., 
where his parents were early settlers. 
His early schooling was achieved be- 
tween farm chores. 

At the age of 21 he was called on a 
mission by the Latter Day Saints 
Church for two years, after which he 
and a brother bought the family farm 
and attended alternate quarters at col- 
lege until both had finished their 
courses. In 1930 young Benson was ap- 
pointed extension economist and market- 
ing specialist for Idaho State Univer- 
sity’s extension service, and did 
some post-graduate work in California, 
then returning again to his Idaho as- 
signment, which he held until 1938. 
From 1939 to 1944 he served as execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council 
of Farmers Cooperatives; and since then 
he has served in a high office with the 
Mormon Church. 


True D. Morse of St. Louis has been 
selected to be under secretary of agri- 
culture by the newly elected President 
Eisenhower. Mr. Morse until recently 
was president of Doane Agricultural 
Service, and is now chairman of the 
board of that organization. He was born 
on a farm near Carthage, Mo., and is a 
graduate in agriculture, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He has served as pres- 
ident of the American Farm Economics 
Association and in 1941 he headed the 
American Society of Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers. 

Mr. Morse is a member of the Mis- 
souri bar and is well known as a lecturer 
and author; he is the editor of Doane’s 
Agricultural Digest. 


Robert Blaine Murray, Jr., president 
of the Pennsylvania Economy League, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been designated by 
the President-elect as under secretary 
of commerce for transportation. 

Mr. Murray was born in Hampstead, 
Md., 41 years ago and graduated from 
Harvard in 1934. From then until 1942 
he served as a specialist on southeastern 
railroads for investment banking houses. 
During World War II he served as a 
colonel in the air force and after that 
directed a financial study which was 
used in planning the Pittsburgh air- 
port. In 1950 he was in charge, by virtue 
of his post with the Economy League, 
of preparing a report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Highway Planning Commission, 
which now is the basis of all highway 
construction and planning by the state’s 
highway department. This was a “blue- 
print” for revamping the highway pro- 
gram without additional gasoline or new 
motor vehicle license taxes for 12 years; 
it won the National Government Re- 
search Association’s outstanding  re- 
search award for 1950. 


Douglas McKay, who last month re- 
signed the governorship of Oregon in 
order to become secretary of interior in 
the cabinet of President-Elect Eisen- 
hower, was born in 1893 during a 
“panic” period and worked his way 
through the state college, majoring in 
farm crops. Mr. McKay says he always 
wanted to be a farmer, but after World 
War I service he went into the automo- 
bile business. Before being elected to 
head the government in Oregon, he also 
served as a state senator and as mayor 
of Salem. 

Mr. McKay is known as an enthusiastic 
conservationist and is the first Oregon 
governor to set up a natural resources 
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advisory commission. On this committee 
men interested in soil conservation, for. 
estry, fish and_ wildlife, agriculture, 
power, stream pollution and the like are 
included. 


As 1952 ended, the President-designate 
named a 14-man agricultural advisory 
committee which will aid in setting up 
the Eisenhower administration farm pro- 
gram under the agriculture secretary, 
Ezra T. Benson. Chairman of the group 
is W. I. Myers, dean of the agriculture 
college at Cornell University. Also ap- 
pointed to the committee were Albert K, 
Mitchell of Albert, N. M., former presi- 
dent of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association; Homer Davison of 
Chicago, vice-president of the American 
Meat Institute, and Harry J. Reed of 
West Lafayette, Ind., dean of the agri- 
culture college at Purdue University. 
Other members are Jesse W. Tapp of 
San Francisco, vice-president of the 
Bank of America; John H. Davis of Bos- 
ton, executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corp.; Carl Far- 
rington of Minneapolis, who is connected 
with Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; Harry 
B. Caldwell of Greensboro, N. C., master 
of the North Carolina State Grange; 
Remeo Short of Brinkley, Ark., vice- 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; D. W. Brooks of Atlanta, 
Ga., general manager of the Georgia 
Cotton Producers Assn.; Milo Swanton 
of Madison, Wis., secretary of the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture; Bert 
Wood of Corvallis, Ore., head of the ag- 
riculture economics department at Ore- 
gon State College; Robert R. Koker of 
Hartsville, S. C.; Chris Milius of Omaha, 
president of the Nebraska Farmers 
Union. 





Which Are the Worst, Insects or Insecticides? 


Which is the greater hazard, insects 
or insecticides? Dr. Edward F. Knipley 
of the government division of insects 
affecting man and animals made this 
the title of a talk before the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Economic Entomologists. 

Alarmists are telling the American 
people that insecticides are the greater 
danger; that we’re being poisoned by 
the new chemicals, he said. 

These fears, thinks Mr. Knipley, come 
from a misinterpretation of laboratory 
toxicity data in terms of insecticide 
hazards to man, whereas how the in- 
secticide is used to control insects large- 
ly determines its toxicity hazard. 

How many persons throughout the 
world would die or suffer serious ill- 
ness if insecticides and repellents were 
not used to protect them from insect 
attack, he asks; and how many deaths 
can be attributed to DDT, for instance? 
Five million deaths and 100 million ill- 
nesses have been prevented by DDT, he 
answers, and he knows of no death (ex- 


‘20 


cluding accidental) or serious illness 
that has been caused among those ex- 
posed to the insecticide in connection 
with the control of insects. One source 
lists 14 deaths as resulting from DDT 
but in most cases the solvents played 
an important if not deciding role. 

So he sums up by recommending that 
the new Entomological Society of Amer- 
ica take leadership in encouraging safe 
use of insecticides, yet at the same time 
head off misinformation regarding the 
dangers of insecticides. 

* * * 

The treatment of livestock with injec- 
tions of insecticides to control common 
external parasites such as flies, mo- 
squitoes, and lice is being tested. In 
cooperation with the Oregon Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the USDA is 
exploring this possibility of insect con- 
trol. Investigations are exploratory and 
research has not advanced far enough 
to consider practical use of the chemi- 
cals tested. 

Preliminary investigations show that 


lindane was effective against deerflies 
and mosquitoes when injected under the 
skin of cattle. Once injected, the lindane 
is carried through the bloodstream to 
all parts of the animal’s body, so that 
a fly or mosquito that pierces the ani- 
mal’s skin in an attempt to feed is 
dosed with the insecticide. Lindane in- 
jections provided good control of deer- 
flies feeding on cattle within 8 hours 
after injection, and continued to kill 
a high percentage of the pests for as 
long as two weeks. 


SWINE QUARANTINE CHANGES 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
moved its quarantine restrictions on 
three states, Illinois, Ohio and Connecti- 
cut, where cases of the swine disease, 
vesicular exanthema, had been reported. 
It added Tennessee to the restricted list 
for the first time. Designated areas of 
seven states still remain under the quar- 
antine, which forbids the movement of 
swine in or out of the infected region. 
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President's 
Annual Talk 


(Continued from Page 9) 
more forage crops to permit carrying 
anything like 100,000,000 cattle. 

Have price controls down through the 
centuries of human experience ever 
stopped or even curbed for long the 
forces of inflation? By studying his- 
tory you will find in every instance 
they have discouraged production, cre- 
ated shortages and aggravated the very 
evils they were intended to cure. Our 
forefathers were fully alive to the les- 
sons of history and were far more ready 
than we are to profit by experience, 
for in 1778 the American Continental 
Congress adopted a formal resolutior 
which declared in part: “It has been 
found by experience that limitations up- 
on the prices of commodities are not 
only ineffectual for the purposes pro- 
posed, but likewise productive of very 
evil consequences to the great detriment 


of the public service and grievous op- | 


pression of individuals.” 

Price and wage vontrols today are 
only the dying gasp of the planners 
and regulators and if they are not 
kicked out the window before their ex- 
piration date of April 30, certainly they 
should not be given new life but should 
be allowed to die and stay dead, so this 
nation again may return to an economy 
free from the interference of govern- 
ment busybodies into every phase of 
business and industry. 

You hear rumors of stand-by control 
legislation. I am against any such legis- 
lation. Why should the people of this 
country forever be living with a cluk 
over their heads and business be won.- 
dering what sliver of that stick might 
prick them next? 

If a real emergency arises in the fu- 
ture and in the opinion of the ma- 
jority it should be tried again, then it 
is time for Congress to pass such 
legislation, for certainly they could 
do a much better job of writing a new 
control bill based on the conditions that 
then exist than they can by trying to 
anticipate in advance what those condi- 
tions would be. 


Federal Land Ownership 

Our ancestors fled to this country to 
establish a nation of individual and po- 
litical freedom, but we have those 
among us who would have the govern- 
ment do everything and finally own 
everything. 

Up to 20 years ago it was the policy 
of the federal government through our 
homestead laws to get land into private 
ownership and on the tax rolls, but in 
these later years the government has 
changed its policy to that of acquisi- 
tion of land, taking it from the tax rolls, 
which means a loss, and preventing prof- 
Itable development by private taxpay- 
ing interests. With the federal govern- 
ment now owning 24 per cent of all land 
in the United States, it is certainly time 
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CASEY TIBBS 


World’s Champion® Cowboy wears 


Lee Riders 


Casey says... 





**]’ve worn ’em all and for my money Lee. 
Rider Cowboy Pants and Jackets are 
best for looks, fit, comfort, and wear.” 


SANFORIZED for Permanent Fit 
Shrinkage Not More than 1% 


*1951 R. C. A. rating 





THE H. D. 


None Genuine Without This 
Branded Cowhide Label 


LEE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON LONG-TERM, 
LOW-COST RANCH FINANCING 


“What 


to look 
for in a 


Ranch Loan” 


Write today for this new booklet prepared by the leader in the field. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
REGIONAL RANCH LOAN SUPERVISORS 


O. E. Aday 
1501 Tower Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Harold B. Hatfield 
410 Patterson Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 


TV Naa Tt 


Roy W. Hendrix 
1517 Sterick Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Paul C. Youn: 


* o 
1812 Fed. Res. Bank Bldg. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Leo K. Mossin: 
332 Paulton Bldg. 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


Glenn A. Hunt 
Sherwood Bldg. 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


Cc. W. Wright 
315 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


HOW TO DO 
me Oa aos 


You can borrow a copy of this 


valuable book... FREE! 


At last there is a medical guide for 
treatment of farm animals that is 
scientifically accurate, yet written 
and illustrated so plainly that many 
of the tasks that formerly required a 
Veterinarian can now be done by the 
farmer. For example, in the chapter 
on Insemination, read how to get 
semen— how to test for purity—how 
to store—how to ship—how to insem- 
inate. Learn how to get prize stock 
at low cost by breeding twenty to 
thirty cows from one ordinary serv- 
ice—how to breed from young bulls 
too small to serve— from older bulls 
whose great size might injure cows. 
This is only one chapter of the 384- 
page book that Louis Bromfield has said 
“‘no farmer should be without.” Its 117 
other chapters give you exact and simple 
instructions for diagnosing all the diseases 
of farm animals. They show you how to 


tell one disease from another—even when 
symtoms are similar—which are curable 
—which are not— what to do to protect 
other animals—what serums, vaccines, or 
medicines to give. And 230 pictures show 
you exactly how to give these medicines. 
Nothing like it ever before. Almost a 
quarter million copies already sold. 


Just Send Name! 


NO MONEY 


Nodeposit. Noc.o.p. Nocash. 
Noobligation. Just like borrow- 
ing from a neighbor. Sendyour 
name, and Mr. Stamm, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Veterinary Guide for 
Farmers,”’ will lend you acopy 
free, postage prepaid. Send 
coupon or postcard today. This 
book may save valuable ani- 
mals for you—even next week. 


WINDSOR PRESS 200€" Ontario St., dept. s-a Chicago 11, lll. 


g WINDSOR PRESS, Dept. 38-A 
gp 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, I. 


a MAIL “‘ Veterinary Guide for Farmers”’ i 
stage prepaid forSEVEN DAYS FREE 

4 READING. No salesman will call. At end 

4 of 7 days I will return it and owe nothing, 5 

ao I will remit $3.95 in full payment. 








to call a halt to any further acquisition 
of land by the federal government ex- 
cept that land required for military 
purposes. The new Congress should act 
accordingly. 

With the administration of the gov- 
ernment owned land by many federal 
bureaus, a stockmen’s committee has 
been working on an act calling for uni- 
form administration of federal grazing 
lands, taking into consideration all mul- 
tiple uses. I certainly hope that we have 
finally reached the point where at least 
we can make progress with such legis- 
lation. 

I commend President-elect Eisenhower 
for his selection of the men for his cab- 
inet, and although I am not personally 
acquainted with each man, I am sure 
each will capably administer his depart- 
ment with an aim of serving the Ameri- 
can people honestly, truthfully and mor- 
ally. 

Because we stockmen have a close 
working contact with the Department 
of the Interior, which controls 180,000,- 
000 acres of grazing lands under the 
Taylor Grazing Act, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which controls all 
our national forests and our agricul- 
tural economy, I wish particularly to 
commend Mr. Eisenhower for his selec- 
tion of Governor McKay of Oregon and 
Ezra Benson of Utah to head these de- 
partments. I feel both of these men are 
well qualified to administer the duties 
of their offices in a manner that is both 
advantageous to the stockman and the 
farmer and to the American public. 


Taxation 

A study of our taxes and the federal 
government spending is something that 
needs close scrutiny, for they affect the 
well-being of every man, woman and 
child of our country. The tax take today 
by the federal government from the 
taxpayers is about $9.50 fcr each $1 of 
taxes collected in 1941. That was 11 
years ago. And with increased taxes, 
federal spending has increased beyond 
the tax take with a series of federal 
deficits which rarely has been inter- 
rupted since 1930. Comparing 1951 with 
1952, the federal tax take jumped nearly 
$15 billion—a new record—but this rec- 
ord is expected to go by the wayside 
when 1953 figures are in with another 
increase of approximately $4 billion. 
When you compare the estimated 1953 
taxes of $69 billion with the tax take 
of $5 billion in 1939 and $7 billion 
in 1941, it is unbelievable such an in- 
crease could happen in that short span 
of years. Then when you are faced with 
the cold facts that the Truman adminis- 
tration in its seven years took in more 
than $300 billion, that our debt exceeds 
$260 billion with interest totaling more 
than $6 billion a year, said interest in 
excess of the 1939 tax take, you must 
realize something must be cone. Cer- 
tainly, from the election return indi- 
cations, a lct of the taxpayers so desire 
and want President-elect Eisenhower to 
give it a good old try. 

Just bear in mind that if and when 
wasteful government spending is cur- 
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tailed and the budget balauced and taxes 
lowered, we will have the calamity howl- 
ers sitting on a rock howling like a lone 
wolf calling the pack together for the 
kill, saying a free market aconomy 
cannot weather the economic storms 
they predict will result from less gov- 
ernment spending. 


I know that we in the livestock indus- 
try as well as all business men have a 
sense of responsibility in the economic 
welfare of our country. And with a lit- 
tle adversity we are less likely to be- 
come panicky but are more likely to 
look around for new ways to maintain 
production and high employment than 
to sit around and do nothing. 


We are sitting on the brink of the 
deep. All business has been handed a 
challenge. Let us not muff the chance 
but let us prove to the world that the 
free enterprise system is the only sys- 
tem that can function most efficiently 
and adequately in the public interest. 


There is little merit in schemes that 
try to change the operations of natural 
laws. There is only one way of secur- 
ing God’s blessings, and that is obedi- 
ence to His laws. 


Year's Report 
Of Secretary 


(Continued from Page 10) 


except in hogs, early in the fall market- 
ing season. The New Zealand beef— 
some 55,000,000 pounds brought into this 
country by Canada in exchange for her 
beef shipped to England—was mostly 
in cold storage up to the first of No- 
vember. While the embargo against 
shipments from Mexico was raised on 
Sept. 1, the movement from that source 
also was very light until Nov. 1. Through 
Dec. 6 a total of 95,660 Mexican cattle 
was imported, only 11,563 head coming 
in before Nov. 1. Through Dec. 16 a 
total of 6,852,000 pounds of fresh or 
frozen beef had come from that source. 
Canadian imports are still barred until 
Mar. 1. Imports of canned beef from 
South America and pickled beef from 
Mexico or South America were avail- 
able during the fall period but not in 
volume of serious proportions. 

The tremendous drop in prices does 
not augur well for the long pull with 
our current heavy cattle population. For 
the immediate future there would ap- 
pear to be plenty of beef in sight for 
the months to come. It would seem 
reasonable to expect some slight de- 
cline in top grades, which have held up 
very well, but also there should be some 
recovery in lower grades and in stockers 
and feeders which have been pounded 
so hard. Replacement cattle may be 
hard to find in the spring, with the 
wheat pastures of the plains country and 
the Panhandle of Texas and Oklahoma 
short of cattle. One favorable factor is 
the anticipation that the supply of pork 
in 1953 may be 1% billion pounds less 
than in 1952. 





Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Laboratory 


It is encouraging to report that Con- 
gress finally appropriated $10,000,000 
dollars for construction of a foot-and- 
mouth disease laboratory to be located 
on Plum Island off the tip of Long 
Island, N. Y. The violent outbreaks jp 
Europe during the past year emphasize 
the need for a laboratory to study this 
dread disease. 


Reciprocal Trade Act 

The Reciprocal Trade Act, extended 
in 1951 for a period of two years, will 
expire on June 12, 1953. There has been 
a great deal of propaganda out of Wash- 
ington for the past six months telling 
what a terribly high-tariff nation the 
United States is and demanding that 
further cuts be made in order to pro- 
mote greater imports of foreign goods, 
These statements are made up almost 
entirely of whole cloth. The fact of the 
matter is: whereas the average retum 
on dutiable imports in 1931 was 53.2 
per cent; it is now 12.5 per cent. If 
you figure the tariffs collected in rela- 
tion to the value of all imports, includ- 
ing those on the free list, in 1931 the 
return was 17.8 per cent and now it is 
5.6 per cent. Actually the United States 
has one of the lowest tariff walls of 
any of the important countries of the 
world. 


This association undoubtedly will fol- 
low its historical policy and oppose 
further cuts in our tariffs. We believe 
that we will sell more beef to workers 
gainfully employed in this country than 
to the workers of any foreign country 
who would be allowed to steal our mar- 
kets if the Truman-Atcheson group had 
its way. 


Tax on Coconut Oil 

Last year an effort was made to wipe 
out the 3-cent tax on coconut oil despite 
the distressingly low price level of 
tallow and other competitive oils in this 
country. I am glad to report this effort 
failed. 


Hide Exports 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the 
story of the ruination of the hide mar- 
ket through manipulation by OPS. We 
cooperated in efforts to remove the ex- 
port controls on hides, but the damage 
had already been done and the market 
still has not been able to make any 
substantial recovery. 


Traffic Department 

Our traffic manager, Charles E. 
Blaine, reported to the executive com- 
mittee last night. Undoubtedly, judging 
by the past Congress, there will be 4 
tremendous amount of legislation affect- 
ing transportation introduced in_ the 
new Congress: extensive hearings were 
held by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce last spring. 
I rather suspect the new committee will 
pick up where the old one left off. Some 
of the proposals are all right; some are 
really vicious. As Mr. Blaine outlined 
them to the executive committee, we 
will fight all efforts to repeal Sec- 
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tion 4, “the long-and-short-haul pro- 
yision of the Interstate Commerce Act,” 
to nullify the exemptions granted agri- 


cultural products in the Motor Carriers | 


Act and other similarly vicious pro- 
posals. 

Mr. Blaine’s audit service is proving 
of tremendous value to our members. It 
is too bad that more of them do not 
take advantage of it; no charge is made 
for auditing unless a refund is secured. 
During the past year a total of $20,- 
893.34 was returned to livestock shippers 
by Mr. Blaine as a result of this service. 


Forest Range Improvement Fund 
The association, in cooperation with 
other groups, finally succeeded in get- 
ting the appropriation for forest range 
improvements put on a sound basis. The 
Forest Service in many areas had at- 
tempted to indicate that the American 
National was responsible for range im- 
provement funds shortage in fiscal 1952 
(ending June 30, 1952). The fact was 
that the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee had snarled up the appropriations 
and it took almost a year to get it 
straightened out. 


Meat Inspection Fund 


In this particular instance also, the 
problem was to overcome unsound cuts 
and restrictions put into the appropria- 
tions bill by the House committee. The 
result was a real mess and it was so 
bad that the House committee itself 
was glad to surrender and get out from 
under. We hope that in the future 
these appropriations, which are vital to 
the industry, will not be messed up with 
unworkable provisions. 


Army Beef Purchases 


In view of the unprecedented spread 
between good and choice grade beef, 
the army, which has been purchasing 
nothing but choice grade, recently 
agreed to promote the buying of good 
grade by its purchasing agents scat- 
tered around the country. This will be 
materially helpful in narrowing the 
spread in prices between these grades. 

The army made no objection last year 
to the continuation of the “Buy Amer- 
ican” clause in the armed services ap- 
propriation bill. Some of the Fair 
Dealers in Washington have recently 
been demanding that “Buy American” 
restrictions be repealed. I think the 
trend in the new Congress will be fav- 
orable to the continuation of sound prac- 
tical amendments of this kind. 


Forest Service 


During the past year the two heads 
of the service, Chief Watts and As- 
sistant Chief Granger, were retired. 
Both of them were notable for their 
opposition to the livestock industry, and 
We can hope for better and more equit- 
able treatment in the future. Some of 
the lesser lights of the old anti-live- 
stock regime are also being eliminated 
—unfortunately too late in many cases 
to save ranchers whose properties had 
been ruined by the excessive cuts im- 
Posed by the Forest Service. 
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FOR SALE 
145 BULLS 


Big, Rugged Range Bulls of 
WHR and Dandy Domino 
bloodlines. 


your feeder market. 


Contact us at 


Rte. 2, Box 144, Denver 20, 
Colorado or Call Us at 
PLaza 5-0119 


Painter Herefords 





THE BEST IN POLLED HEREFORDS 


PLATO DOMINO 36TH—DOUBLE DANDY DOMINO CROSS 


We Export More Cattle Than Hereford Breeder in U. 8. 
300 Head for Per Year 


JOHN E. RICE & SONS, INC. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
"lt Costs Less to Use the Best" 





MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 

FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 
REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 
DAYTON, WYOMING 





JOHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Ot IES Ie eee 


HOUSES AT 9 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL 
OMANA, NEBR. 
CUT ee 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL 
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P&SY Hearings 

Extensive hearings were held through- 
out the country by officials of the 
Packers and Stockyard Administration 
relative to numerous proposed changes 
in the regulations under which that 
agency operates. Final announcement of 
the new regulations has not yet been 
made. 


Stockman's Grazing Committee 


This committee has continued to 
function in trying to perfect the pro- 
posal for legis'ation governing the ad- 
ministration of the federal lands. A 
meeting of the strategy committee will 
be held during this convention, and it 
is believed that early in the new session 
of Congress the strategy committee will 
meet in Washington for final action on 
our proposed bill. We hope for intro- 
duction of same. 


Memberships 

I am glad to announce that again the 
membership of the association stands 
at an all-time high; the net paid indi- 
vidual membership for the fiscal year 
1952 was 6,406 members with a thousand 
or more delinquent members, but many 
of these have already paid for the past 
year. The paid association members— 
state, regional and local—for the year 
total 115; 37 were delinquent as of Dec. 
1, but some of these have paid their dues 
since that time. Collections for the year 
were also at an all-time high; from 1941 
to date our total receipts each year have 
exceeded those of the previous year. 


PRICE INDEXES CHANGED 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
modernize consumers. price indexes 
early in 1953. Thereafter current prices 
will be compared with the years 1947- 
49 instead of the old base years 1935-39. 
The reason for the change, says the 
bureau, is that statistics should be up- 
to-date in order to be meaningful. The 
Budget. Bureau has suggested the change 
to all government bureaus that deal in 
figures comparing present and past con- 
ditions. 

The BLS will also make other changes 
intended to increase the accuracy of the 
price index. People make more money 
than they did in the late 1930’s and they 
spend it differently. Therefore the bu- 
reau will price about 300 commodities 
and services instead of 200 to 225. 


ONE CHANCE IN 12 


Don’t rule a heifer calf “no good” just 
because she had a bull calf twin, says 
James G. Hays, of Michigan State Col- 
lege. There’s a chance in 12 that she 
will grow up to be a normal breeding 
cow, he advises. The question of how 
you can tell can be answered by a blood 
test. A veterinarian can draw samples 
and have the animals typed. If the heifer 
and bull calves test alike, the heifer will 
be a non-breeder, which indicates they 
had a joint blood circulation before birth. 
Male hormones sterilize those of the 
female. If the blood types vary—and 
cows have about 30 types—the heifer is 
normal and should become a breeder cow. 
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Discussion 
On Tariffs 


(Continued from Page 13) 


to the end of World War II, followed by 
the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade negotiated in Geneva in 1947, the 
Annecy agreement of 1949, and the Tor- 
quay conference of 1950, in which about 
35 countries participated, our tariff at 
the end of 1951 reached the lowest point 
in our history since 1789 when the first 
tariff was enacted. 

Many people are surprised to learn 
that our total imports of nearly $11 bil- 
lion in 1951, including both dutiable and 
duty-free items, were burdened by the 
tariff to the extent of only about 5% per 
cent; or about 12% per cent if we con- 
sider only those of our imports on which 
we do collect a duty. In other words, in 
1951 we collected $603 million in duties 
on total dutiable imports of $4,820 mil- 
lion. This is about 12% per cent. Over 
half of our imports are and long have 
been entirely free of duty. The present 
low levels of our duties are the result 
of actual tariff cuts under the trade 
agreements program and of rising 
prices. The tariff itself has been cut 
about 50 per cent. Rising prices have 
caused further reductions in the protec- 
tion afforded by duties that are based 
on measures of weight, dimensions, etc. 

Altogether our average tariff level 
today, by an ad valorem measure, is 
more than 65 per cent below the level 
of 20 years ago. This is the same, of 
course, as saying that our tariff is now 
less than one-third as high as it was 
before the trade agreements program 
was launched in 1934. 

In short, the United States stands to- 
day as a low-tariff country. We rank 
below Britain, France, Italy and Switz- 
erland in Europe; below Canada and 
Mexico in North America; below Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela in South America, and below India 
and Pakistan, Australia and New Zea- 
land in the Far East. This statement 
can be substantiated by official statis- 
tics. Yet it is still a common occurence 
to hear the United States characterized 
as a high tariff country. 

In addition, the United States makes 
much less use of non-tariff trade restric- 
tions than other countries. This is, of 
course, no accident. It seems fair to say 
that many of the exchange controls, im- 
port restrictions, quotas, etc., that have 
been imposed by other countries were 
established as defenses against excessive 
imports of dollar-priced goods or goods 
offered in terms of other so-called hard 
currencies. 

The defenses, in other words, were 
designed in great part to prevent the 
drainage of national currencies to dan- 
gerously low levels, and were and are 
still necessary because of the strong de- 
mand for goods, machinery and equip- 
ment from the United States and some 
other countries. What appear to us as 
restrictions against our exports were 
necessary defenses by the war-exhaust- 


ed countries to avoid national bank. 
ruptcy brought on by buying beyond the 
means of payment. It was important 
that they put on the brakes and it was 
desirable that they discourage, as many 
of them did, the importation of luxury 
goods and apply their limited dollar 
funds to imports essential to recovery 
and to building up their own productive 
resources. This could be done through 
import licensing, through exchange con. 
trols, including the imposition of higher 
rates on luxuries, through import quo- 
tas, etc., and all these devices have been 
utilized by foreign countries. Neverthe- 
less the dollar gap showed itself to be 
very stubborn and is still with us. From 
this persistence we have an indication 
of how badly the war threw most of the 
world off its economic balance. 


Although the two world wars precipi- 
tated the highly unbalanced and distress- 
ing conditions that have confronted the 
trading nations in recent times, an un- 
derlying contributing factor was already 
present and would have been a disturb- 
ing infuence even if no wars had broken 
out. This is the high productive ¢a- 
pacity of our mass production indus- 
tries that has been developing during 
the past 30 or 40 years. The two wars, 
of course, greatly hastened the impact 
of this economic force upon the rest of 
the world. The adjustment that might 
have been spread over generations was 
precipitated overnight, so to speak. 

While this development of our industry 
may be thanked for saving the western 
world from economic and political col- 
lapse, it is, as the result of the two 
world wars, also the cause of much of 
our present troubles and their persist: 
ence. It is thus in the position of being 
a hero in part one, but the culprit in 
part two. 


The point is that during the 12 or 18 
years since 1940 our own production has 
become geared to the world’s upset econ- 
omy and has established a new equi- 
librium on the basis of conditions that 
differ profoundly from our _ pre-war 
economy. On the other hand, the other 
nations on our side of the international 
political fence find this new equilibrium 
an impossible medium for the re-estab- 
lishment of their own economies. 


Our large mass production industries 
became heavy exporters once they had 
developed capacity beyond the needs of 
our home market. Both world wars 
stimulated yet further the expansion of 
such industrial capacity and, as mea- 
sured by peace-time requirements, car- 
ried it to extremes. The upshot was 
and is that these industries now find it 
more than inconvenient to turn the out- 
side markets, so heavily supplied by us 
in recent years, back to their pre-war 
suppliers. 

We thus face the necessity of a pain- 
ful readjustment if the dollar gap is to 
be eliminated. 

Those who favor increased trade 4S 
a means of closing the gap would open 
yet farther our own gates to imports by 
further tariff cuts, customs simplifica- 
tion, repeal of the Buy American Act 
and similar ‘steps. In this way they 
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yould offer to the great export nations 
such as Britain, Germany, Japan, etc., 
4 substitute market in this country in 
return for the markets that fell to us 
during the war and in which we be- 
came entrenched. This is like cutting 
down a grown tree in your neighbor’s 
yard in order to save a young tree of 
your own planted during the war. 

In order to appreciate the degree to 
which we came to supply the non-Euro- 
pean markets, a table is provided below 
which shows the per cent share of vari- 
ous markets supplied by us in 1938 and 
1939, i.e., pre-war, and again in 1947 
and 1951, i.e., post-war: 


ceeded their actual 1951 exports by 
something over $1.5 billion. Other Eu- | 
ropean countries would under the same 
condition also have expanded their 1951 
exports but not to the extent of Britain | 
and Germany. 
It is safe to say that if the countries 
that were set back so grievously by the 
war in their foreign trade had _ suc- 
ceeded in recapturing their pre-war 
share of the outside markets, the dollar 
gap would have disappeared in 1951. 





Their exports would have been greater 
by $3 or $4 billion than they were and 
that increase would have bridged the 
gap. 


UNITED STATES SHARE IN THE IMPORTS OF SELECTED COUNTRIES 
PER CENT OF TOTAL IMPORTS SUPPLIED BY U. S. 


Importing Country 1937 


ND iihintieiaceinias sntieginlatewiunieeo 16.1% 
MO ce te au he Th Se eee 23.1 
BEY achat tan seca e in taaseeacbe cnak oeaoeaes 

Beton Ste i eee ee ecdo 
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NUN ers setucodemaicinct ances chee aeecagd 60.6 
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From this table it can be seen how 
extensively we came to supply important 
foreign markets as a result of World 
War Il. Our share of the imports into 
Argentina, for example, increased from 
17 per cent in 1938 to 45 per cent in 
1947. In the case of Brazil we went 
from 24 per cent in 1938 to 61 per cent 
in 1947. In Peru we increased from 34 
per cent to 58 per cent; in India, from 6 
per cent to 30 per cent; in Indonesia, 
from 12 per cent to 38 per cent; in 
China, from 17 per cent to 51 per cent; 
in Turkey from 10 per cent to 33 per cent. 

Obviously this meant that the other 
great exporting countries that must ex- 
port in order to exist had lost what we 
gained. After 1947, our share declined 
and in a few instances European coun- 
tries had by 1951 regained their pre- 
war share of certain outside markets. 
However, in other important cases they 
still fell short by a considerable margin 
of recapturing their accustomed share. 

The 1951 figures in the table show a 
definite recession in the share of the 
total imports of the listed countries sup- 
plied by the United States compared 
with 1947. In other words, other coun- 
tries had recaptured an appreciable 
share of their pre-war markets. It is 
equally obvious, on the other hand, that 
in spite of this gain, our share in 1951 
had not shrunk to the 1938 level. For 
example, in the case of Brazil our share 
went from 24 per cent in 1938 to 61 per 
cent in 1947. In 1951, our share did in- 
deed decline but not back to 24 per cent. 
It dropped from 61 per cent to 41 per 
cent or a little over half-way back. 

A calculation based upon the shares 
enjoyed by Britain and Germany alone 
in the markets of various non-European 
countries (exclusive of the United 
States) shows that if these two coun- 
tries had in 1951 regained their 1938 
share, their 1951 exports would have ex- 
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1938 1947 1951 
17.4 45.4% 22.6% 
24.2 61.3 41.8 
27.8 43.7 56.1 
70.9 86.7 83.2 
57.7 88.4 82.7 
34.3 58.3 56.3 
56.4 74.1 67.4 
6.4 30.3 23.5 
12.6 38.4 20.0 
17.0 51.4 
62.7 74.9 68.8 
10.5 33.3 12.0 
24.3 91.9 32.7 


The statistics on this subject reveal 
that great progress has been made since 
1947 toward restoration of the pre-war 
pattern of trade. Had the Korean war 
not intervened, the rate of progress 
would have been distinctly greater than 
it was and the pre-war balance might 
have been restored by the end of 1952. 

However, the Korean war did inter- 
vene and the dollar gap, after an inter- 
val, was again widened. The upshot is 
that today we have a choice of several 
alternatives. One is a continuation of 
foreign aid to the degree that may be 
regarded as necessary. This method 
would continue to distribute the cost 
over all our people. Another is to re- 
duce our tariffs yet farther and thus 
increase our imports. This is what is 
contemplated in the slogan “Trade, not 
Aid.” This expedient, while designed to 
help our exporters, would load the bur- 
den upon these industries and branches 
of agriculture that would bear the brunt 
of the increased import competition. 

A third alternative, clearly visible 
from the trade figures, would lie in the 
recapture of their pre-war markets by 
the dollar-short countries. This would 
presuppose a further withdrawal by our 
own exporters; i.e., to the 1938 or pre- 
war position. Such a retreat would rec- 
ognize our post-war dominant position 
in the world markets as a windfall that 
came to us from the war. It would rec- 
ognize the equity of restoring the de- 
prived countries to their accustomed 


pre-war position in world trade. Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan, France, Italy, 


etc., would breathe more freely again. 
But, such a solution is not easy of ac- 

complishment despite its utter fairness. 

Vested interests have grown up. Our 


giant mass-production industries that | 


had already outgrown our domestic mar- 
ket before the two world wars have de- 
veloped yet greater dependence upon 
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export markets as a result of the con- 
flicts. 

Should we now continue to support 
their position by throwing the weight 
of government policy behind them, we 
would go far to make this dependence 
chronic. In that event, the elimination 
of the dollar gap would indeed depend 
upon the opening of our home market 
as an auxiliary outlet for the exports 
from Europe and Japan. 


What would this mean? (1) It would 
help fasten upon this country that de- 
pendence upon foreign markets which 
other countries such as Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan accept only as a mat- 
ter of grim necessity. They were born 
with it, so to speak, and consider it a 
great misfortune. But why should we 
consciously court such dependence? (2) 
It would mean support of our giant, 
mass-production industries at the ex- 
pense of our smaller industries. 


Alongside our exporting, mass-produc- 
tion industries, we have in this country 
hundreds of smaller industries. The fact 
that our large, concentrated industries 
are able to out-produce foreign produc- 
ers in spite of the much higher wage 
levels prevailing here does not in any 
sense mean that we enjoy the same com- 
petitive advantage in smaller industries 
or bigger ones that are scattered over 
large areas, such as cattle raising, fish- 
eries, dairying, wool-growing, etc. It is 
a profound error to carry the assump- 
tion of our greater productivity right 
across the board, from the mass-produc- 
tion industries through to our smaller 
industries. 

The upshot is that the further lower- 
ing of our tariffs as a way of opening 
a substitute market here for the other 
export nations cannot be done without 
disastrous effects upon many of our in- 
dustries. Some of them are highly vul- 
nerable to foreign competition, not be- 
cause they are inefficient or uneconomic, 
compared with their foreign counter- 
part, but because of their higher unit 
labor costs resulting from higher wages 
than those paid in other countries. 

In the aggregate, the smaller indus- 
tries that would be hard hit if we should 
put into effect.the idea of “Trade, not 
Aid,”—-i.e., opening yet wider our mar- 
ket to more imports—in the aggregate 
these industries are very important to 
our economy. They employ millions of 
workers. They cannot be bartered away 
for the benefit of the great mass-produc- 
tion industries such as steel, automobiles, 
electrical equipment, big oil, rubber, of- 
fice equipment, etc., without badly up- 
setting our economy and risking a de- 
pression. 

The fact is that we have already not 
only reduced our tariff drastically, but 
have greatly increased our imports. In 
1938 our per capita imports amounted 
to slightly over $14. In 1951 the per 
capita imports had risen to $71, a five- 
fold increase. Considering price in- 
creases, it is nonetheless safe to say that 
our imports more than doubled in phys- 
ical volume for every man, woman and 
child from 1938 to 1951. Thus we can- 
not be said to shun imports. The tariff 
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collected on the per capita imports of 
$71 in 1951 was very small, amounting 
to less than $4. 

Thus, when we consider how deeply 
our tariff has already been cut and the 
low level of our remaining tariff; con- 
sidering also the hasty and wholesale 
manner in which tariff reductions were 
made under the trade agreements pro- 
gram, and the further fact that these 
drastic reductions have not yet been 
tested in a buyer’s market, or under the 
competitive conditions of normal peace- 
time international trade, it would be 
wholly unwise, as contemplated by the 
“Trade, not Aid” slogan, to undertake 
further tariff reduction programs be- 
fore we know where we stand. To pro- 
pose such a thing is to suggest that we 
play fast and loose with our national 
economy. Such recklessness could be 
advocated only by those who would ex- 
pect to profit from greater exports or 
imports, regardless of hurt to others. 

On the contrary, we should seek to 
safeguard our exposed economy, not in- 
deed by cutting off imports but by re- 
moving from imports their most damag- 
ing competitive effects. This cannot al- 
ways be done by means of the tariff 
without crippling trade unnecessarily. 
Import quotas offer a better remedy in 
many instances. 

The superiority of the import quota 
lies in the greater degree of certainty 
which it introduces into a field in which 
uncertainty and fear are highly destruc- 
tive of economic activity and progress. 
The quota is suited particularly to al- 
laying the fears that abound in a buy- 
er’s market, when supply has overtaken 
demand. 

Who can plan with confidence to ex- 
pand his herd or his crop or, in the in- 
dustrial field, his plant, or his produc- 
tion, when he does not know what he 
can sell or what his prices will be since 
he does not know what foreign competi- 
tion has in store for him? Stability of 
our economy requires a continued flow 
of investment into productive channels. 
Nothing so greatly dampens progress in 
this field as an uncertain but gloomy 
competitive condition. Import quotas 
would remove this uncertainty so far as 
imports are concerned. They would set 
a definite limit to the competitive im- 
port menace and thus remove from im- 
ports their most deadly effects. 

By substituting certainty for uncer- 
tainty, the import quota would permit 
a more liberal flow of goods with the 
least attendant damage. In many in- 
stances the tariff itself could be greatly 
reduced or eliminated without arousing 
alarm or causing injury. If we seek 
more liberal imports accompanied by a 
minimum of damage to domestic pro- 
ducers we should esablish the quota 
system more widely. We should also 
use the quota more freely as a remedy 
against injury under the escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act where tar- 
iffs have already been reduced to the 
peril point or below it. 

The real issue comes down to this: 
Shall the windfall of war that so great- 
ly expanded our export industries be 





looked upon as a vested interest ep. 
titled to public support (1) to the detyi. 
ment of the other great exporting coup. 
tries that cannot live unless they ex. 
port, (2) to the injury of other wholly 
legitimate and sound but smaller gy 
widely scattered domestic industries 
through destructive import competition, 
and (3) at the risk ot fastening upon 
the United States a chronic and increas. 
ing dependence upon foreign markets? 

in other words, the slogan “Trade, not 
Aid” contemplates a line of action that 
would continue to favor our huge export 
industries at the peril of hundreds of 
diversitied smaller industries. It would 
lay the basis for perpetuation of the 
dollar gap instead or eliminating it and 
would lead to greater concentration of 
production in tnis country and create 
an economy more dependent upon and 
more sensitive to the political fortunes 
of other countries than anything we 
have yet known. 

That is not the direction of either eco. 
nomic or political wisdom. 


Foot-and-Mouth Notes 


The BAI recently reported that plans 
for the Plum Island (N. Y.) laboratory 
to be used for scientific study of foot- 
and-mouth disease have been completed 
and contractor bids for construction will 
be invited as the next step. It is ex- 
pected that work on the project should 
start during the coming late summer, if 
no unforeseen great emergency arises to 
interfere. It is expected to be staffed by 
50 scientists and 250 assistants. It will 
cost between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 
a year to operate. Ten million dollars 
have been appropriated for the building. 

* * *” 

Foot-and-Mouth disease outbreaks 
have recently been reported from the 
Island of Martinique and Finland. 


a oa 


The U. S. will lift its embargo on 
Canadian cattle on Mar. 1, 1953. The ban 
was imposed Feb. 26, 1952. 


PIG CROP ESTIMATED 

The USDA estimates the spring pig 
crop at 48,000,000 head, down 15 per 
cent from the spring of 1952 and also 
that much below the 1941-50 average. It 
will be the lowest spring pig crop in 15 
years. Pigs saved in the fall of 1952 
are estimated at 35,000,000 head, 4,500,- 
000 or 11 per cent smaller than the 1951 
fall crop. Combined spring and fall pig 
crops for 1952 are estimated at about 
92,000,000 head, about 10 per cent 
smaller than the 1951 crop. 


CALCUTTA STRIKE 
Butchers in Calcutta went on a two- 
week strike during November in protest 
against a law prohibiting slaughter of 
cows under 14 years of age. 


National Capital oddities include the 
fact that there isn’t a Republican sena- 
tor in Washington today who has served 
under a President of the same party— 
and only 15 of the 221 Republican House 
members ever have. 
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Review of Tax 
Problems 


(Continued from Page 12) 
purchase price. This complication is un- 
satisfactory, but, as an alternative, one 
may capitalize and depreciate animals 
purchased for the breeding herd. 

These are the optional accounting 
methods available to ranchers. 
* * * 


Talk No. 3 


When the calf is born, one does not 
know whether it will be held for sale as 
the product of the rancher or added to 
the breeding herd and used to produce 
calves. In the first instance, it will theo- 
retically be inventory; in the second, 
theoretically a capital asset. 

For simplicity, therefore, livestock 
producers have been allowed to elect 
which way they will treat their breeding 
and dairy cattle, whether to include them 
in inventory, whether to capitalize and 
depreciate, or whether simply to ignore 
them as one does on the cash basis. Over 
a period of time, it didn’t make any dif- 
ference tax-wise which election was 
made, because the producer eventually 
paid on what he realized in the way of 
cash. The situation became important, 
however, with the impact of capital 
gains. 


Four Tests 


In 1941, the income tax law was 
amended to offer tax relief to all tax- 
payers on profits from the sale of assets 
held for production, profits from prop- 
erty used in the trade or business. Sec- 
tion 117 (j) applied capital gains treat- 
ment to property if it met four tests. 
It had to be used in the trade or busi- 
ness; it had to be subject to deprecia- 
tion; it could not properly be included 
in inventory, nor could it be held primar- 
ily for sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of business. Obviously, a breed- 
ing cow is held for use in the trade or 
business; obviously, she is subject to de- 
preciation regardless of an_ election 
granted in the interests of simplicity to 
treat her otherwise for tax purposes; 
obviously, she is not truly an inventory 
item, although for simplicity she may be 
included in inventory, and obviously dur- 
ing her prime she is held for production 
and not primarily for sale to customers. 

After first ruling to the contrary, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue finally con- 
ceded these points, but it held that when 
the cow reached the age when in the 
ordinary course of business she’d be sold 
as worn out, ther she should be consid- 
ered as held primarily for sale to cus- 
‘ mers in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, and she would not longer qualify 
as a capital asset. So the bureau ruled 
that the breeding or dairy cow was not 
a capital asset when culled from the 
breeding herd in the ordinary course of 
business. This in effect granted capital 
gains treatment only to abnormal sales 
in reduction of the breeding herd. 


A Victory 


At this point the bureau came into 
conflict with a number of stockmen who 
exercised their constitutional rights to 
disagree with the government. They 
took their cases to the courts and won. 
The decisions held one after another that 
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the old cow which had been used for pro- 
ducing calves or giving milk remained a 
capital asset even if it were culled in the 
ordinary course of business and not in 
reduction of the herd. The bureau was 
reluctant to give way and continued to 
disregard these cases until, in 1951, 
urged by the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee, Congress saw fit to write 
into the Internal Revenue Code language 
specifically confirming the ruling of 
these cases. The new law says that live- 
stock regardless of age shall be consid- 
ered a capital asset if held for draft, 
breeding or dairy purposes and owned 
by the taxpayer for at least a year. 


This ended one phase of the capital 
gains controversy, but more remains. 
There is still the problem of determining 
what animals are held for draft, breed- 
ing or dairy purposes. This question re- 
lates primarily to the young animals 
rather than the old. It is still in issue, 
and it is a big enough problem to merit 
separate discussion. 

* * * 


Talk No. 4 


After years of litigation and a victory 
in the courts, stockmen were granted the 
privilege of capital gains on certain 
sales, as mentioned above. This prin- 
ciple was specifically confirmed by Con- 
gress. A problem of interpretation, how- 
ever, still remains. 


The Code includes as capital assets 
livestock regardless of age held by the 
taxpayer for draft, breeding or dairy 
purposes and held by him for 12 months 
or more. Eventually, regulations will be 
issued by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue interpreting this. And the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee has outlined 
to the bureau several clarifying points 
which should be covered by the regula- 
tions. In the meantime, the courts have 
been busy laying down the law in the 
American fashion by specific holdings 
in actual cases. The pattern of these 
precedents forms a picture of the law. 


One point needs no clarification—the 
fact that the statute sets two tests both 
of which must be satisfied. It is not 
enough that the animal be held for 12 
months. It must also be held for draft, 
breeding or dairy purposes. If you claim 
capital gains on the sale of all 12-month- 
old heifers, you are asking the revenue 
agent who will audit your return to 
assess a deficiency with interest. In 
addition to the holding period, the ani- 
mals claimed must have been held for 
draft, breeding or dairy purposes, and 
the determination of whether any par- 
ticular sales met this test is the $64 
question. 


In trying to find the answer, it will 
help to look back at the general prin- 
ciples governing all taxpayers. When a 
baker sells his loaves of bread, the pro- 
ceeds are ordinary income, but if he sells 
his factory or his ovens the profit is cap- 
ital gain. When a rancher sells his 
steers and ordinary excess heifers, that 
is ordinary income. If he sells his ranch 
and breeding herd, that is capital gain. 


The theoretical test is simply the pur- 
pose for which the animal was held. 
Was it held for sale or for productive 
use? Also, the practical answer is in 
most cases simple. If the animal is held 
for productive purposes it probably will 
be used for such purposes. Therefore, 
ordinarily, there will be no sales of live- 
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stock which qualify for capital gains ex- 
cept those which have been actually used 
for draft, breeding or dairy purposes. 


Specific Cases Cited 


If they have been so used, then gen- 
erally they qualify as capital assets. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals so held in the 
Albright case as to the old dairy cow 
and as to the breeding sow, even though 
the latter had produced only one litter. 
Contrasted with Albright, who was pri- 
marily a producer, is the feeder or 
trader. In the Kline case it was held 
that a man buying old cows to pasture 
or feed for market was not entitled to 
capital gains on their sale even though 
they had had one calf during the period 
of his ownership. The test is the pri- 
mary purpose of the taxpayer, whether 
production or sale. 

The problem usually arises with re- 
spect to young animals since the tax- 
payer can’t point to actual use to prove 
his purpose. In the Fox case the tax- 
payer took the position that registering 
his calves established them as capital 
assets. The court held “No”; that he 
was in the business of selling registered 
cattle for use by others, and that in his 
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hands the young animals were held for 
sale, although in the hands of the pur- 
chaser by whom they would be held for 
breeding purposes they would be capital 
assets. Since Fox offered no proof as 
to his actual purposes with respect to 
any particular animal, the court assumed 
that only heifers held for more than 26 
months were intended for the breeding 
herd and those sold before were not. 

In other cases, however, the taxpayer 
has better sustained his burden of proof. 
The Faun Lake Ranch Company showed 
that it separated the mature heifers 
which it intended to keep for the breed- 
ing herd from those it intended to sell. 
They were put in separate pastures and 
listed separately on the books. The court 
held that such a segregation was suffi- 
cient to show the taxpayer’s purpose, 
and it got capital gains. The Nance case 
was similar. A separation was made be- 
tween those purebred heifers which the 
producer wanted to keep for his own 
herd and those which he held’ for sale. 
Tempted by the high price, the replace- 
ment heifers were sold, but on proof of 
the facts the tax court granted capital 
gains. 

Other cases are developing—too many 
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to enumerate here—covering different 
situations. The essence of tnem all is 
simple. You get capital gains only on 
those animals which in truth and fact 
you held tor productive use, and you’l| 
be successtul only if you convince the 
revenue agent or the court that the ani- 
mals claimed were so held. EKach case 
stands on its own facts. 


Farm Bureau Sets 
Policy in Seattle 


she American karm Bureau Federa- 
tion at its meeting in Seattle, Wash., 
in December recommended extension ot 
the Keciprocal trade Agreement Act 
tor a year on the condition that “action 
be taken to negotiate reductions re- 
ciprucally of U. S. duties in excess of 
2) per cent ad valorem and to encourage 
further reductions in duties among all 
cooperating nations;” recommended 
modification of the “Buy American” 
policies to enable allied nations to in- 
crease their dollar earnings; recom- 
mended that the largest possible pro- 
duction of the land of the nation should 
be held in private ownership and op- 
erated by private individuals since “land 
requisitioning by the federal govern- 
ment has been unnecessarily arbitrary 
and without adequate consideration of 
the interests of local people.” 

On grazing on public lands the Farm 
Bureau recommended “enactment of 
federal legislation which will stabilize 
and clarify the rights of private users 
of public lands suitable for grazing. 
Grazing users should be provided as 
much security of tenure as is compatible 
with the public interest in the manage- 
ment of the land. This legislation should 
establish more specific relationships be- 
tween public agencies and grazing land 
users of the same general character as 
the regulations now applicable to land 
administered under the Taylor Act.” 


U.S. CHARGES COLORADO 
IN INSPECTION VIOLATION 


The federal government last month 
charged in a civil suit that the Colorado 
State Board of Stock Inspection Com- 
missioners has not complied with federal 
provisions for stockyard brand inspec- 
tion. A possible fine of $1,000 is in- 
volved in the case, which is aimed at 
deciding the power of the government in 
state brand inspection of animals mov- 
ing through stockyards and sale rings. 
The state of Colorado contends that the 
U. S. government’s interference in state 
brand inspection and collection of state 
tax is an invasion of state rights. 





FRANKLIN MAKES CALF PULLER 

The O. M. Franklin Serum Co. of Den- 
ver has introduced a special calf puller 
to be used in difficult calving cases. 
The device is clamped to a “multi-pur- 
pose pow’r pull” and is said to provide 
an inexpensive piece of equipment of ex- 
cellent efficiency. It is made by Frank- 
lin’s metal working shops and handled 
by Franklin dealers throughout the 
West. 
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ERRATIC MARKET 


(Continued from Page 7) 

Attention should be called to the 
fact that a contributing factor to the 
recent very unhealthy situation is the 
requirement of OPS that beef should 
be graded. When the price spread be- 
tween grades is narrow, the grading 
does not impose a serious problem; but 
when the spread becomes as great as 
the amount stated above—10 to 12 cents 
between good and choice—the action of 
the grader in putting the stamp on hun- 
dreds of carcasses just on the line be- 
tween good and choice can make or 
break the feeder of the animals. As a 
matter of fact, in other ways OPS has 
also hindered proper distribution by the 
packers and proper retailing of the 
product to the consumers. It is the real 
culprit in the whole pricing situation 
and unquestionably has been very costly 
to all branches of the industry. 

No more important thing waits to be 
done in 1953 than to get rid of OPS and 
put the feeder beef grading business 
back on a voluntary basis. It has proved 
its worth in that category; but on a 
compulsory basis, with very wide spread 
in price between grades, it is tremen- 
dously damaging. All the talk about 
stand-by legislation on controls is ridic- 
ulous. The present Congress can no 
more foresee what emergency might 
arise in the future and legislate for it 
intelligently than you or I can predict 
when the end of the Korean war will 
come. The important thing is to get rid 
of controls and get rid of them quick— 
and give the market a chance to get 
back on something like a normal basis. 
It is the first step necessary in the 
rehabilitation of the sadly disorganized 
and erratic beef and beef cattle market 
today. 


PAID SAME PERCENTAGE FOR 
MEAT IN 1952 AS IN 1934 


Consumers spent an estimated 2.8 per . 


cent of their disposable income for beef 
during 1952—exactly the percentage they 
spent for beef in the “cheap meat” year 
of 1984, when the average retail price 
of beef was figured at about 21 cents a 
pound. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics figures also show that the disposable 
income per person has grown from $627 
in 1925 (and $406 in 1934) to an esti- 
mated $1,472 in 1952. In the depression 
year of 1934, each person spent 6.4 per 
cent of his disposable income for meat, 
compared with an estimated 5.5 per cent 
in 1952. 


PACKERS REPORT PROFIT, LOSS 

Swift & Co. reported net income of 
$21,698,147, equal to $3.66 a share, in 
the fiscal year ended Nov. 1, 1952, which 
is an increase from the net income of 
$12,108,583, equal to $2.04 a share, in 
the 1951 fiscal year. Sales rose from $2,- 
524,218,323 in 1951 to $2,592,630,543 in 
1952. The 1952 sales set a new record 
for the company. 

bd x mm 

The Cudahy Packing Co. suffered a 

net loss of $7,059,206, the largest in its 
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history, during the fiscal year ending 
Nov. 1, 1952. Inventory losses, strikes 
and costs incident to closing the Los 
Angeles plant were blamed. The pre- 
ceding year, the company had shown a 
net profit of $1,350,411. 


CANADIAN CATTLE INCREASES 

Cattle numbers in Canada on June 1, 
1952, were estimated at 9,173,000 head 
of which 2,968,000 were milk cows and 
heifers. This was an increase over the 
previous year of 2 per cent for dairy 
cattle and 14 per cent for other cattle; 
compared with the average during 1948- 
51 there was a decrease of 15 per cent 
for dairy cattle and an increase of 12 
per cent for beef cattle. The number of 
beef cattle in 1958 is expected to in- 
crease considerably over 1952. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS QUARANTINED 

This country has placed a quarantine 
on cattle from the Virgin Islands be- 
cause of the presence there of splenetic, 
or tick, fever. The action prohibits ship- 
ment of cattle infested with or exposed 
to the fever tick from the Virgin Is- 
lands to the United States and posses- 





sions. Tick fever, once a major prob- 
lem in the southeastern part of the 
United States, has been eradicated by 
dipping, and with the exception of a 
smal] area near the Mexican border the 
country is now free of ticks. The few 
cattle shipped from the Virgin Islands 
are generally consigned to Puerto Rico; 
discovery of ticks in such a consignment 
resulted in the decision to place the 
federal restriction against interstate 
movement of such cattle. 


SECOND LARGEST CORN CROP 

The corn crop has turned out to be the 
second largest in history this year, with 
the Dec. 1 crop report fixing the size at 
3,306,735,000 bushels. This compares with 
a 1951 output of 2,899,169,000 bushels 
and the 10-year average production of 
3,011,652,000 bushels. 


CONTINUES SCHOLARSHIP AID 
The Ralston Purina Company has an- 
nounced it will continue for the 1953-54 
school year its research fellowship 
awards program, aimed at helping train 
needed leaders in the scientific fields of 
livestock and poultry production. 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


Someone 
told me they 
thought January 
should be termed 
“the lonely 
month.” T’ve never 
thought it so, have 
you? Of course it’s 
true that all the 
social gatherings 
of the Holidays 
are past, the chil- 
dren back in school 

and even the 
weather conspir- 
ing, whether you 
live in an area 
where January means rain or snow, to 
shut us indoors more than at any other 
time of the year. 

For my part, I rather welcome that. 
All the bright days of the rest of the 
year lure me outdoors when I should 
be at my desk and working. This is 
almost the only time in the year that I 
stay willingly inside my four snug walls. 
And it’s never seemed to me that to 
be alone meant, necessarily, that one 
must be “lonely.” 

* * * 

I suppose what started me thinking 
along this line was a letter I had from 
a ranch wife . .. who says she doesn’t 
want to be identified . .. telling about 
the time that for two weeks their place 
was completely isolated by a storm. 

“We realized,” she writes, “that no 
matter what happened we were on our 
own. No rushing to the doctor or den- 
tist, the veterinarian or the auto repair 
shop if things went wrong with us or 


once 


Mrs. McDonald 


Kingman; Ralph Cowan, McNeal; Raleigh Freitag, Phoenix; Tom Pollock, Flagstaff; 


our stock or the machinery! It brought 
me closer to understanding what it was 
like when our folks first came out here 
and homesteaded the ranch, 60 years 
ago. Of course I’d often heard that 
Great-Auntie tended the fire all night 
between birth-pangs to keep the cabin 
warm, the night her first son was born 

while her husband fought his own 
dark battle out in a storm, trying to 
save the stock. But now I know, from 
experience, how she must have felt. 
Seared, of course ... but somehow calm 
and strong. It made me glad that in 
my own small way I’m still a part of 
the same way of life as those brave 
women who first made these hills their 
home.” 

I hope she will not mind my sharing 
this fine passage from her letter with 
you. There are, I think, many Cow- 
Belles who will agree with her. 

By the time this appears in print, the 
first important event of the CowBelles’ 
brand-new year of 1953, their first Na- 
tional convention in Kansas City, will 
be over. I do not yet know if I shall 
be there, but I’m still hoping! The 
three days I spent at our own state con- 
vention in Coronado in December were 
such a rich time for me rich in 
contacts and the small beginnings of 
what I am sure will prove to be future 
friendships with so many of my own 
state CowBelles. I wish I could extend 
that to National scalee Who knows? 
Perhaps some day I shall. 

And in the meantime, won’t you all 
send me notes on your activities ... and 
letters ... and all the other little per- 


sonal glimpses into your lives that will 
help me to make this column not a lone- 
ly view seen just by me... but in some 
small measure the world that you see, 


all of you, beyond your Ranch House 
Window. 


Meet Your Neighbor 


I had thought it would be nice to fol- 
low our North Dakota neighbor, Mrs, 
Hanson, with one from South Dakota. 
But due to the exigencies of our dead- 
line and the slowness of the Holiday 
mail service, we'll wait a while to in- 
troduce the South Dakota lady. 

In the mean- 
time, I’m very 
happy to present 
one of my own 
really, truly 
“neighbors,” Mrs. 
George Sawday, 
who lives a scant 
50 miles away in 
Witch Creek, Calif. 
She and I went 
conventioning at 
our state meeting 
last month and, 
since her room 
was just down the 
corridor from 
mine, she could not dodge my question- 
ing, as do some of you that I contact by 
mail. In truth, she was so sweet she 
didn’t even try to escape; just said, as 
do many of you, “Goodness me, who'd 
want to hear about me?” 

I told her what I’m sure is true .. 
that all of us like to read about other 
ranch wives, whose lives are so similar 
in some ways... and so very different 
in others from our own. Isn't 
that right! 

Mrs. Sawday was honorary chairman 


Mrs. Sawday 


i ‘ 
Members of the Arizona CowBelles who were able to attend the dedication ceremonies of the second unit at Arizona Boys 
Ranch which is dedicated to the cattle industry of the state. Back row (I. to r.) Mesdames Joe Foster, Phoenix; John Neal, 


Mattie Nelson, Tempe; Joe Clinton, 


Hereford; Frank Sproul, Douglas; Phil Nowlin, Douglas. Front row (1. to r.) Miss Catherine Cundiff, Phoenix; Mesdames 
Frank Armer, Phoenix; Millie Fain, Prescott; Della Frier, Phoenix; Mannie Foster, Snowflake; William R. Bourdon, Snow- 
flake; Norman Fain, Dewey; Miss Edwina Webb, Globe; Mrs. Elliott Humphrey, Phoenix. 
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of our state convention, and the organ- 
izing chairman of our own San Diego 
County CowBelles. She is, in fact, our 
First Lady, daughter and wife of two 
of our oldest and best-known families. 


This was cattle country first, in the 
days of the Ranchos, but the early 
American families dealt mostly in sheep. 
The salt grass plains where now the 
city of Oceanside stands was once the 
winter grazing ground of the herds of 
Emily Crouch’s family. Five days’ drive 
away, the sheep summered in the cie- 
naga meadows that are still called 
"Crouch’s Meadows.” Half-way between 
lay the small cattle ranch and the 
trading post of Mr. Sawday’s parents. 
As the young people grew up, George 
Sawday—who always preferred to work 
with the cattle and usually tried to 
avoid taking his turn in the store—be- 
gan to show an unwonted eagerness to 
“wait on trade” about the time the 
Crouch’s sheep drives were due. 

In 1904 he brought pretty Emily 
Crouch, with a brand-new wedding band 
on her left ring finger, home to Witch 
Creek. And, with his young wife’s help 
and approval, turned his back forever 
on the business of the trading post and 
embarked, for himself, as one of the 
“smallest” cattlemen in the area. 


The Sawday ranches stretch both ways, 


nowadays, from Witch Creek . . . west- 
ward to the round green hills of Rose 
Canyon, almost in sight of the bustling 
city of San Diego . .. and eastward to 
the great saucer of the San Felipe above 
the desert floor. No one knows how 
many thousands of head of cattle have 
worn the Anchor and the Circle S and 
the other Sawday brands. This much 
they know; the Sawdays soon became 
one of the leading stockgrowing fami- 
lies of San Diego County. ... First not 
only in the number of cattle owned, but 
in the respect of other ranchers as well. 

“Cattle always meant everything to 
George,’ Mrs. Sawday says. “When 
other people wanted to sell their ranches, 
or move to town, he would shake his 
head and say, ‘I can’t understand that.’ 
Nor did he ever learn to. Right to the 
last, George ate lunch every day with 
his riders. Until the last year, he had 
his breakfast with them as well. And, 
no matter where the cattle were, he had 
a full report of them, and knew just 
how they were doing, all the time. And 
if they were sick or snowed in or doing 
poorly, no one could do as much for 
them as George could.” 

Like our Arizona neighbor of a few 
months ago, Emily Sawday too has been 
left to carry on alone. And yet, not 
quite alone! Two married daughters, 
Mrs. Orville Cumming and Mrs. Hans 
Starr, and their families live almost just 
across the road from Mrs. Sawday’s 
home in Witch Creek. One son-in-law 
is associated with her in carrying on 
the cattle business, and the other runs 
his own stock nearby. There are grand- 
children —two married, one in Korea, 
and others ranging down to pretty pig- 
tailed tomboys astride their lively Quar- 
ter Horses, playing “cops and robbers” 
with a bevy of excited dogs in the 
meadows just beyond her garden gate. 
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Like all ranch wives who have sunk 
their roots deeply into their own soils 
and raised a family there, Emily Saw- 
day is not alone. And if sometimes the 
big green house she and her husband 
shared for more than 40 years seems 
echoing and empty, the life in it goes 
on, as the lives of busy people always 
must. The hat and spurs, the favorite 
bridle and reata that George Sawday 
hung up for the last time three years 
ago still hang on the polished steer 
horns on the wall. Almost, it seems 
that he has just gone down to have 
lunch with the hands and see how the 
stock is getting on. 

Did I say last month that all the 
good things we have ever had still are 
ours, as long as we remember! Smiling, 
friendly Emily Sawday would, I think, 
agree with me. 

So... meet our neighbor, yours and 
mine; this is Mrs. Sawday. 


CowBelle Notes 


Preceding the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association on December 8 and 
9, Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Caldwell en- 
tertained members and their wives at 
a cocktail supper. Many of those pres- 
ent were old friends of Mrs. Dugald 
Whitaker, Mrs. Caldwell’s mother, and 
they were happy to be again in the old 
Whitaker home, where the Caldwells 
now reside. 

On the last evening of the meetings, 
Mrs. Fred D. Boice, Sr., entertained the 
wives of the executive committee and 
the Laramie County CowBelles at the 
annual tea in her home, which was beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion with 
a Christmas motif. Highlight of the 
afternoon was the presentation of gold 
CowBelle pins to the past presidents of 
the CowBelles by the Wyoming presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bob O’Neil. Mrs. Snodgrass, 
Mrs. Barlow, Mrs. Watt and Mrs. Boice 
were present to receive the pins in per- 
son. Others honored in absentia were 
Mrs. P. J. Quealy, Mrs. T. D. O’Neil, 
Mrs. George Cross, Mrs. Sam Hyatt, 
Mrs. Bryan Patrick and Mrs. Charles 
Kane.—By DoroTHy WHITAKER. 

ca * * 

Among distinguished guests enter- 
tained at the first annual convention 
of the California CowBelles in Coro- 
nado on December 12 and 13 were Mrs. 
O. W. Lynam, president of the National 
CowBelles; Mrs. Sam Hyatt, wife of 
the president of the American National, 
and Mrs. Nelson Crow, wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Livestock Journal and 
other stockmen’s magazines. 

Officers chosen for this year include 
Mrs. Jean Schneider of Sloughhouse; 
Mrs. Jere Sheldon of Madrone; Mrs. 
Clyde Carlisle of Porterville, and Mrs. 
Stanley Van Vleck of Sloughhouse. 

* * 


On December 13 at the Hotel del 
Coronado, San Diego cattlemen’s wives 
organized their own local CowBelles 
chapter. Officers chosen for the first 
year were Mrs. Lawrence Daley, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Russell Peavey, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Wm. Tullock, secretary- 





There's extra wear in every pair of Hyer 
Boots! Only the finest materials go into 
Hyer Boots—from top grade leathers to 
spring steel shanks and they are fully 
leather lined! Top quality... even 
where it can't be seen! And Hyer Boots are 
built over exclusive Hyer boot lasts that 
give you a glove-like fit and wonderful 
comfort right from the first, even without 
breaking them in! See Hyer Boots at your 
dealer's or write: 
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KITCHEN WARE 


STAINLESS STEEL 18-8 VAPORSEAL, one quart 
sauce pan, $6.59; two, $7.59; 314, $8.59; six 
$13.59; 10% skillet, $13.95; percolator, $13.59; 
roasters, bowls, plates. Major Co., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Make Better Feed at 
lower Costs with a 
Johnson MIXALL 
Mixes Dry Feeds, Blends Liquids 
and Soaked Feeds with Dry Feeds. 
A perfect mix in 2 to 5 minutes of 
all ingredients, dry or moist. Til 
to dump the load. Mixes up to 
free folder and 300 Ibs. per batch. Operates with 
price list. electric motor. 


GORDON JOHNSON EQUIP. CO. 


Dept. 102, 2519 MADISON ST. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


M-T iadiioabor 
| Castrator 


Castrates Calves, Sheep, 
Goats. Dehorns Calves, 
Goats. Docks Lambs. 


The most scientific method of 
Castrating, Dehorning and 
Docking BECAUSE: There are 
no open wounds, blood loss, 
weight loss, broken cords, 
stiffness. Less chance of in- 
fection. Saves time and la- 
bor. Holds four rings on re- 
lease ring and several on 
cone, for fast operation. 
Stock can be moved imme- 
diately. No broken’ rubber 
rings, no moving parts to 
wear out. Simple construction. 
Release ring has 15%” opening 
to handle larger animals. 
Rubber ring stops blood cir- 
culation. Parts wither, dry 
up and fall off, leaving a 
clean, smooth operation. 
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treasurer. The organizing chairman was 
Mrs. George Sawday, honorary chair- 
man of the convention. She will serve 
on the executive committee for 1953, 
assisted by Mrs. Lawrence Oliver, Mrs. 
Harry Frame, Mrs. Don Foster and Miss 
Florence Chambers. 


Following upon a quarterly meeting at 
La Jara, Colo., on Dec. 6, the San Luis 
Valley CowBelles have announced that 
their groun now has a membership of 52 
ladies. At the gathering, the organiza- 
tion adopted a set of by-laws prepared 
by a committee composed of Mrs. Wm. 
Steffins and Mrs. R. J. Schutte. 


Members of the Lincoln County (Colo.) 
CowBelles are preparing a booklet to be 
called “The Lincoln County History 
Book,” for which each of the ladies is 
writing the history of a ranch in the 
area—either the one on which she lives 
or one with which she is familiar. On 





Jan. 30 these CowBelles are putting on 
their annual entertainment for their 
husbands. 
























CowBelles of Santa Clara County, 
Calif., each year sponsor a charity 
benefit dance and use the proceeds for 
buying a worthwhile gift for some needy 
group. The last time they donated a 
television set for the women’s ward at 
the Palo Alto Veterans’ Hospital. After 
the set was installed the ladies were in- 
vited to visit the institution to see where 
their gift was placed and to be personal- 
ly thanked by the staff. 

This year the CowBelles are planning 
to use the funds derived from the an- 
nual dance to aid a school for retarded 
children. 


At a “Cattleman of the Year” meet- 
ing in Ellensburg, Wash., ladies of the 
state CowBelle organization were enter- 
tained at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Washington National Bank and pre- 
pared and served by the Presbyterian 
Ladies Aid. Wives of the cattlemen’s 
association directors were hostesses; 
the chairman was Mrs. James Hand and 
she was assisted by Mesdames Joe 
Schnebley, Jr.; Jens Rasmussen; Stew- 
art Bledsoe, and Clarence An‘derson. 
Mrs. Arlie Harrell, wife of the Kittitas 
County cattleman who was this year’s 
state Cattleman of the Year, and Mrs. 
Paul Harrell poured; salad servers were 
Mrs. Joe McManamy and Mrs. Goodwin 
Chase. Mrs. Ernest Krouskop furnished 
luncheon music and Mrs. Eileen Huckins 
of the Central Washington College of. 
Education entertained with two vocal 
selections during coffee. 

Mrs. Floyd Bloomfield, the state Cow- 
Belle president, conducted an informal 
meeting; Mrs. Lloyd Story read minutes 
of committee and organizational meet- 
ings, and members of standing commit- 
tees were introduced to the gathering. 
Mrs. Bloomfield discussed the CowBelle 
meeting at Denver and elaborated on 
possible projects for the Washington 
ladies, which will be gone into further 
at the state meeting in Yakima. County 





presidents presented to the women ip. 


cluded Mrs. Ray Kinchello, Okanogan; 
Mrs. Ed Curtis, Whitman; Mrs. Ernest 
Meyers (secretary- -treasurer), Yakima; 
Mrs. Ed Colley (membership chairman), 
Walla Walla; Mrs. George Francis, 
Lewis. 


Arizona CowBelles Round Up 
215 Calves, Net $24,000 
For Boys Ranch 


Three years of effort by the Arizona 
CowBelles to raise money to pay for 
one unit at Arizona Boys Ranch went 
over the top on Nov. 8 when their calf 
roundup sale netted more than $24,000. 
Two hundred, fifteen calves had been 
donated, besides a number of cash con- 
tributions after a pledge drive that be- 
gan four months ago. The calves came 
from all corners of the state and sever- 
al were from Utah, where the southern 





Mrs. Norman Fain of Dewey, wagon 
boss of the calf drive, buys a chance on 
a purebred Guernsey bull donated by 
Lynn Hamilton of Glendale from Eddie, 
one of the Arizona Boys Ranch young- 
sters. 


“strip country” is closely allied with 
Arizona’s cattle industry. 

With the cash on hand from previous 
fund activities, the CowBelles had well 
over the $35,000 for the second com- 
plete unit at the ranch. Each cottage 
houses eight boys and a couple in 
charge; there are a farm sized kitchen, 
dining room, living room and four bed- 
rooms—the idea being to provide as 
homelike an atmosphere as possible for 
these young boys. 

The calf sale was held at Ellsworth 
feedlots. Leo Ellsworth of Queen Creek 
had some three years ago given 160 
acres of rich irrigated farmland as 4 
site for the proposed project and he has 
since contributed steadily of time, ef- 
fort and money to get the ranch on 4 
going basis. The calves for the sale were 
gathered from all over the valleys, 
mountains, forests, deserts and plains 
of Arizona, which is about 400 miles 
long and 300 miles wide. All labor, trans- 
portation and other costs were contri- 
buted. 

Later in the day simple dedication 
ceremonies were held, with a speech by 
Governor Howard Pyle; a prayer by 
one of the earnest youngsters of the 
ranch, and the laying of the corner 
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stone by Mrs. Bill Bourdon, president 
of tie CowBelles. Wagon boss of the oc- 
casion was Mrs. Norman Fain, who 
originated the idea for the calf roundup 
as # means of raising money. 


—R. R. ScHaus 


Preview on State 
Highway, Tax and 
Water Legislation 


TNCREASED highway taxes, new and 

more increased state taxes, and water 
supply legislation may come out of the 
state legislative hoppers this year, ac- 
cording to the following prepared by 
Bethune Jones, who specializes in analy- 
ses of state and municipal legislative 
trends: 


HIGHWAYS 

Under the pressure of a staggering, 
multi-billion-dollar. need for adequate 
highways to accommodate the continu- 
ing expansion in motor vehicle registra- 
tions, there will be a sharp extension of 
the widespread trend of recent years 
toward increased highway-user taxes, 
highway bond issuance and toll financ- 
ing. 

Gasoline tax rate increases will be 
sought in more than a score of states. 


States in the West in which new or 
increased taxes against trucks probably 
will be proposed include California, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and North Dakota. 
Spread of the ton-mile system of taxing 
trucks, based on weight and mileage, 
will be strongly sought in a number of 
states over the opposition of the truck- 
ing industry. 

Many states will consider new or 
additional highway bond issues, with 
the list already indicated as likely to in- 
clude in the West California, Montana, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah and Washington. 

Impatience over the prospect of fi- 
nancing highway modernization needs 
with revenues from current tax funds 
or general obligation bonds, or combi- 
nations of both, is certain to give rise 
to the enactment of new toll road legis- 
lation in many states. 

Present indications are that proposals 
for new or broadened authority for the 
construction and financing of toll roads 
may be introduced in the legislatures 
of California, Florida, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
other states. 

Highway revenue needs also will lead 
to spreading pressure for the further 
adoption of state constitutional amend- 
ments and legislation restricting the 
use of automotive tax revenues to high- 
way purposes. Such _ anti-diversion 
amendments already have been written 
into the constitutions of 24 states and 
will be proposed in most of the remain- 
ing states this year. 


TAXATION 


_ With expenditures by the states hav- 
ing increased by nearly $9 billion in the 
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last dozen years to a level of almost 
$14 billion, the overall trend can only 
be towards more new and _ increased 
state taxes as long as this spending up- 
trend continues. 


And, while there are ample indica- 
tions of public opposition to added 
taxes, there paradoxically are few signs 
of any effective abatement of public 
pressure for further expansion of the 
state-financed services and projects re- 
quiring more tax revenues. 


States in which it already has been 
indicated additional general revenues 
will be sought include California, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and South Dakota in the West. 


The list of such states will broaden 
sharply as legislative sessions get under 
way and, while the tax proposals will 
be junked in many of them, the overall 
result will be a sizeable batch of addi- 
tional tax burdens. Insufficient to ap- 
preciably alter the general trend are 
tax reduction prospects in a few states, 
such as Missouri and Utah. 


Cities and other local governmental 
units will continue their efforts to ob- 
tain both broadened local taxing author- 
ity and larger shares of the receipts of 
state-collected levies. The trend toward 
increased state aid to local units will 
expand, but probably at a slower pace 
than in other recent years. In the face 
of increasing demands on state reve- 
nues, lawmakers will look more favor- 
ably on proposals for broadening local 
taxing powers. 


Revenue pressures also will continue 
to lead to further broadening of author- 
ity for issuance of both state and local 
bonds, especially with respect to reve- 
nue bonds payable from project income 
rather than general tax receipts. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Many state legislatures this year will 
consider water supply, conservation and 
development issues, with the outcome 
certain to be followed closely for its 
bearing on the question of whether the 
nation’s increasingly acute water prob- 
lems will be handled by the federal 
government or by local, state and inter- 
state agencies. 


Groundwater control and development 
bills are expected to be considered in 
Arizona, California, Montana, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas and Wisconsin. 


Proposals for the creation of water- 
shed districts as a new unit of govern- 
ment to deal with water problems will 
be considered in some states, including 
Kansas and Nebraska, while various 
other forms of regional and joint action 
by localities will be sought elsewhere. 

Of n:ajor interest on the West Coast 
will be the California State Water 
Project Authority’s request for an addi- 
tional appropriation of $750,000 to con- 
tinue investigation of the Feather River 
Project. The contemplated billion-dollar 
undertaking, which would be financed 
by revenue bonds, would involve the 
largest system of water, flood control 
and hydro-electric works ever conceived 
for the state. 


WATER-BUOY ELECTRIC 


115 Volt AC-DC, 850 Watts 





STOCK TANK WATER HEATER 


A precision engineered, positive action, Electric 
Stock Tank Water Heater guaranteed to keep 
a drinking hole open in temperatures as low 
as 26° below zero. Rustproof heavy gauge 
brass float with smooth curved edges, floats 
on surface with heating element submerged. 
Will not overturn. 

Copper sheathed heating element scientifically 
installed to give even heat distribution. Pre- 
set SNAP-ACTION thermostat permanently 
sealed inside unit. 16-gauge heavy duty rubber 
covered lead cord sealed into float. Has ground 
screw for safety. 


SMALL CURRENT CONSUMPTION 
AT 26° BELOW ZERO 


In a 2 week power consumption test at 260 below 
zero WATER-BUOY consumed only 7.68 Kilowatt Hours 
per 24 hour period. A daily operation cost of only 
15 to 19 cents in coldest weather. 

Get WATER-BUOY at your local dealer or sent 
postpaid direct for $15.95. Address, 


KNEISLEY ELECTRIC CO. Dept. 12 
TOLEDO 3, OHIO 








Made an 
Extra $1,200 
On His Cattle 


A stockman writes us: 
‘“‘We have followed The Digest for the 
last three years, and hit the 
market each year. ... Last fall 
Digest said the price of cattle would 
go up, so I held. When I sold, my 
eattle averaged 3412 cents—scrubs 
and all. The Digest made me an 
extra $1,200.00. Ii has made us more 

money in the past three years than 

any other investment we have made.” 


DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


does make money for thousands of 
ranchers, farmers and bu: 

follow its practical advice. 

and published by the oldest 

Farm Management, 

search Organization. . . 

cumulative reference 


two weeks, dealing with farm manage- 
wo problems immediately ahead, will 
elp you. 


Write for Free Sample Releases 


and see how The Digest will 
you make more money. 


DOANE 


Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Dept. 618, 306 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 


REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 


NORMAN H. SMITH 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 8333 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines Choice individuals and carload lots 
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Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and NY) 
Prices. iii dia 


NECK CHAINS | 


1.Bright silvery 

EAR TAGS finish chain. 4 
Oe tiie ae 2.Solid brass num-\ 
selectfrom, Write _ ber plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 

Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 
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BREEDERS SUPPLY C0." 


The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 


“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. 
buy another. 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 


See the LaRue Chute before you 
Please write for full information 


Between Flagstaff and Williams on Highway 66 


WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 
bE For Men, Women and Children 
Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 








INTERNATIONAL SHOW NOTES 

A Shorthorn yearling steer shown 
by Ohio State University won the grand 
championship of the International Live 
Stock Exposition open class steer show 
last month in Chicago. It was the first 
champion of that breed named at the 
event since 1947 and also marked a first 
win for the Ohio institution. Reserve 
grand championship honors went to a 
Colorado-bred Hereford senior calf from 
the show herd of the Minish brothers of 
Dysart, Ia. 

The champion steer brought a price 
of $4.55 per pound; it weighed 1,100 
pounds and grossed $5,005. The reserve 
grand champion sold at $2.60 a pound. 
‘he grand champion carload of the 
show, a load of Angus shown by John 
Mommsen & Sons of Miles, la., brought 
$58.50 per cwt., $1 more than last year’s 
top carlot price. The champion Here- 
ford load in this sale was exhibited by 
Karl and Jack Hoffman of Ida Grove, 
Ia., and brought $50.50 per cwt. for 
1,032 pounds. The champion Shorthorn 
load was shown by Father Flanagan’s 
Boys’ Home of Nebraska, which re- 
ceived $45.50 per cwt. for an average 
902-pound weight. 

eS * * 

An educational exhibit calling atten- 
tion to practical and timely facts about 
meat was a major feature of the 1952 
International Live Stock Exposition in 
Chicago last month. One colorful display 
in this exhibit installed by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board was titled 
“Add Lite to Your Later Years.” In- 
cluded were wax models of foods recom- 
mended for persons in the upper age 
brackets. Other phases of the display 
included: an endless conveyor in a 
cooler showing scores of meat cuts, 
among them cuts suitable for holiday 
meat dishes and others recommended 
for breakfast and other meals; a sau- 
sage display, and one of ready-to-serve 
meats, and a 10-foot window devoted 
to lard sculpture. The board reports 
that the first meat exhibit at the Inter- 
national was set up in the year 1924. 

* Eg * 


Hereford buyers from 18 states in- 
vested an average of $1,104 in 64 regis- 
tered Herefords offered for sale in the 
breed auction at th International Show 
in Chicago. The top-selling bull of the 
sale brought $6,100 and the second-high 
sold at $3,075. A final bid of $5,150 took 
the top female seller and the second- 
high female brought $2,500. Twenty-two 
bulls offered in the sale returned $27,110 
for an average of $1,232. The 42 females 
brought $43,545, for an average $1,037. 

es % 


The Angus “Show Window” sale at 
Chicago brought a $2,489.50 average on 
50 head of cattle for an over-all total of 
$124,475; 10 bulls brought $19,325, av- 
eraging $1,932.50 and 40 females aver- 
aged $2,629 for a $105,150 total. Top 
selling bull of the sale brought $10,000; 
top selling female brought $8,000. 

Aberdeen-Angus were awarded three 
of the top interbreed championships in 
the show: An angus steer was crowned 
king of the junior show; the fat carload 


division was won by Angus steers, and 
an Angus carcass was awarded another 
top prize. 

* oa * 

The Chicago International rang up 
the highest consignment sale of the yeay 
for Shorthorn cattle, according to Allan 
C. Atlason, secretary of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association. The 
auction of 98 lots averaged $1,083, for 
a total of $106,185. On 59 bulls the 
average was $1,117 for a $65,900 to- 
tal; on 39 females the average of $1, 
031.66 made a total of $40,235. 


RED BLUFF BULL SALE SET 

Included in the listing of the 12th 
annual Red Bluff (Calif.) Bull Sale, to 
be held Feb. 5-7, are approximately 300 
Hereford range bulls of breeding age 
consigned by 62 breeders; 70 Shorthorns, 
and 30 Angus. The event is sponsored 
yearly by the Tehama County Cattle- 
men’s Association; it was initiated by 
a group of commercial cattlemen in 1942 
as a means of improving the beef cattle 
of the county through the introduction 
of better range sires. President of the 
sale committee is Charles Stover; Don 
Smith is the sale manager. 

All bulls to be sold this year have 
been examined on the ranches by ex- 
perts, and those not meeting the rigid 
requirements have been sifted out. They 
will also be graded at Red Bluff on the 
basis of conformation, according to Mr. 
Stover. The Red Bluff grading system 
was devised at the University of Cali- 
fornia and has gained wide recognition. 

A Polled Hereford two-year-old range 
bull is being donated by W. C. Gover of 
Anderson, Calif., as 1953’s March of 
Dimes bull. Sales of bulls for this fund 
in the past six years have netted $31,151 
at Red Bluff. 

Special sidelights of the 1953 sale 
will include a luncheon honoring three 
Cattlemen of the Year. They are V. S$. 
Kirby for Oregon; Arlie Harrell for 
Washington, and Louis Rozzoni for Cali- 
fornia. 


POLLED SHORTHORN CONGRESS 
SET FOR APRIL IN KANSAS 


A prize list of $2,500 has been set for 
Polled Shorthorn breeders in the 12th 
annual National Polled Shorthorn Con- 
gress show and sale slated for Hutch- 
inson, Kan., on Apr. 20-21. The Hutchin- 
son Chamber of Commerce is earmark- 
ing $1,000 of the prize money, the bal- 
ance of it to be made up by the breed 
society. Last year’s National Congress, 
held in Montgomery, Ala., drew buyers 
from 15 states, ranging from Florida 
to Nebraska. The average set at that 
event was $829 for 120 head; the top 
bull brought $3,100; top female $3.500. 


POLLED HEREFORD GROUP 
OFFERS ADDED $5,500 
If the grand champion steer of the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, opening Jan. 30, is a Polled Here- 
ford, his owner may receive a_ special 
award of $5,500 in addition to the usual 
prize money offered by the show and 
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also in addition to the price which the 
animal brings at auction. The $5,500 is 
offered by the American Polled Hereford 
Association and the National Western 
Polled Hereford Association for the first 
Polled Hereford to win the grand cham- 
pionship at any one of four designated 
shows, of which the Fort Worth exposi- 
tion is one. 

Should the champion steer be of an- 
other breed, a rich reward will go to his 
owner from another association. If the 
steer is a Shorthorn, $1,000 will be paid 
by the American Shorthorn Breeders; if 
an Angus, $1,000 will be paid by the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders; if 
a Hereford, the American Hereford 
Breeders Association will present the 
owner with $500. 


ANGUS SHOW WINDOW SALE 

The December 1 Show Window Sale 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association at Chicago resulted in 
totals of $124,475 on 50 lots and $27,280 
on 24 extra females. The total on 10 
bulls was $19,325, for an average price 
of $1,932.50; on 40 females it was $105,- 
150, with a $2,629 average. 


WESTERN POLLED HEREFORDS 
SET SPRING SALE MAR. 19 

The annual spring sale date of West- 
ern Polled Herefords, Inc., at Boulder 
has been set as Mar. 19. The third 
Thursday in March is to be the perma- 
nent date for this event, according to 
Sale Manager Carl Taussig, and an an- 
nual fall sale date has also been set for 
the first Thursday in November after 
the second Monday. 


POLLED SALE AVERAGE $901 

One hundred, eighteen head sold in the 
National Western Polled Hereford Sale 
at Denver last mid-month for a total of 
$106,340, averaging $901. Fifty-three 
individual bulls brought $58,205 to av- 
erage $1,099; 10 bulls in pens of three 
totaled $14,950 for a $498 average. 
Thirty-five individual females sold for a 
$33,185 total, for an average price of 
$948. The top bull was consigned by 
Orvil Kuhlmann of North Platte, Nebr., 
and sold at $7,500. The top female, con- 
signed by John Rice and Sons of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., brought $4,000. The Rice 
ranch also took both female champion- 
ships in the show and top honors in get 
of sire classes. 


WYOMING SALE AVERAGE $800 

At Casper, the Wyoming Hereford As- 
sociation some weeks ago sold 185 bulls 
for a total of $147,985 to average $800. 
Seventy-six individual bulls averaged 
$973; 109 sold in pens of two, three and 
five made an average of $680. The cham- 
pion bull brought $5,200. The reserve 
champion was bought by O’Neill’s 
Ranches of Big Piney for $3,700, and the 
champion pair of bulls, consigned by 
Canyon Ranch of Big Horn, sold to W. M. 
Ormesher of Chadron, Nebr., for $1,250 
each. The champion pen of three sold at 
$1,400 each; the champion pen of five at 
$830 each. 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler 





Baker, Oregon 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


MONTANA 












MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Have 50 long yearling bulls, some in each price class; 15 yearling heifers, 70 weaners 
for sale. Write or see them. You will buy. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 












SEE WITWER BULLS 


In the Triangle—South of Exchange Bldg. 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


Stow and Harvey Witwer—Witwer Herefords, Greeley, Colo. 








large crowd was present as A. A. Rober- 
son of Gunnison paid $2,100 for the top- 
selling individual and Painter Hereford 
Company of Denver sold the second-high 
with more than 350 head shown in the Consignment for $1,400. The 165, bulls in 
interbreed competition. The champion the sale brought a total of $87,175 for 
weighed 1,090 pounds and was shown by 2" average price of $528. 

a member of Boys Town, Nebr. Another ee 

Hereford, weight 1,220 pounds, took the FORM ANGUS BREEDERS 
reserve championship, and the grand AUXILIARY 

champion carload animals, also Here- The nucleus of a national auxiliary 
fords, came from Boys Town Home. fcr Aberdeen-Angus women throughout 
the United States was formed at a 
luncheon Dec. 3 in Chicago. The ladies 
—215 of them—who met during the 
69th annual gathering of Angus breed- 
ers, voted to for an organization to 
further interest in Angus cattle among 
women. Title of the group is National 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association. 





HEREFORDS WIN AT L. A. 
A Hereford steer won the grand cham- 
pionshiz: at the Great Western Livestock 
Show in Los Angeles early last month, 


ANGUS MEN MEET AT CHICAGO 


Aberdeen-Angus breeders held their 
69th annual banquet at Chicago on Dec. 
3 with more than 1,000 persons in at- 
tendance. 

Chosen to head the organization for 
1953 is Adlai H. Rust of Bloomington, 
Ill. F. B. Davis, Jr., of Yemassee, S. C., 
became vice-president. 





41 POLLED SHORTHORN LOTS 
BRING $33,920 AT CHICAGO 

In the Polled Shorthorn sale held Dec. 
1 at Chicago, 41 lots sold for an aver- 
age of $827, to bring in a total of $33,- 
920. The 22 bulls offered made an aver- 
age of $880 and the 19 females drew 
$767. The top bull sold for $2,600 and 
the top female brought $2,000. It was 
noted that Australian buyers appeared 
to dominate the bull sale. 


COLORADO HEREFORD BULLS 
MAKE $528 AVERAGE 


The second annual Hereford bull sale 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
took place at Colorado Springs on Dec. 1. 
Sound bulls with type and quality 
deemed sufficient to improve average 
commercial herds were selected and 
graded by three judges and the animals 
were sold in pens and individually. A 


85 





CATTLE FEEDING 
aa 


soun W. WILLIAMSON « sons, inc. 


1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVENUE 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. PHONE UNION 8-2121 


PILOT BUTTE 
HEREFORD RANCH 


Quality Breeding Stock for Sale 


J. R. Breese and Sons 
VISITORS WELCOME 


Prineville, Oregon 


SPANKING GAIT 
To ride a lot 
When horses trot 
I’d rather not! 
—HowarD HAYNES 


Teeny 


Giant 10-in. diameter Tuf-Cast, chromed 
rolls crimp or crack grains better, faster, 
with less power. 10 Portable and Sta- 
tionary Models. PTO and V-Belt drive. 
Farm, Feeder and Mill sizes. 


FREE LITERATURE — Gives full aforma- 
tion, capacities and prices. Write to: 


PEERLESS atssoun ce. 602 





MISSOURI 


Reet 3.8 eee 





RANGE RAISED BULLS 
for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 
xk * 


F. R. FARNSWORTH 


Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 
Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 


SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 


STEEPLE X RANCH 
Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 





MEXICAN LIVESTOCK 
PROGRESS 


Mexico’s department of agriculture 
and livestock has recently acquired 72 
fine breeding bulls to be earmarked in 
establishing artificial insemination sta- 
tions in zones of the Republic. It is 
expected that the action will result in 
a tenfold improvement over domestic 
strains used for breeding purposes, and 
is in keeping with the Mexican drive 
to improve production of milk and meat. 
The animals acquired are Holland and 
Swiss registered strains. Artificial in- 
semination was first introduced in Mex- 
ico in 1950 and has slowly grown to 
and reproductive purposes. 

Aftosa produced many benefits to 
include 11 stations for investigations 
Mexican cattlemen, according to Col. 


Carlos R. Berzunza, vice-president of 
the geography division of the Mexican 
Geography and Statistics Society. De- 
spite the fact that 480,000 head of cat- 
tle and 200,000 sheep were slaughtered 
by the “‘sanitary rifle’ brigades during 
the campaign to eradicate the foot-and- 
mouth plague that swept over the na- 
tion six years ago, an impartial bel- 
ancing of the facts reveals that, on the 
whole, the industry has improved. 


Mexico has instituted development of 
commercial grazing, the colonel reports; 
and fencing, introduced as a quarantine 
measure, made possible the use of more 
purebred cattle than ever before — 
especially Hereford breeds. A demon- 
stration of Mexico’s increased interest 
in purebred cattle was seen at the Na- 
tional Livestock Exposition on the out- 
skirts of Mexico City late in November 
1952 which showed great forward strides 
make by Mexican livestock. More than 
1,50,000 visited the show. during the 
eight days it was open—a new record. 

Another improvement has been the 
introduction of irrigation in grasslands 
for commercial grazing, and the inten- 
sification of alfalfa pasture. 


Though aftosa at the time did tre- 
mendous damage to Mexico’s livestock, 
it has served as a needed purge because 
of the subsequent improvement in quan- 
tity and quality. There was a total of 
11,590,964 head of cattle in the country 
in 1940; this has risen to 12,321,518 
when the disease struck in 1946. Now, 
the current cattle count is estimated at 
around 18,000,000 head. 


Most important problem, now that af- 
tosa has been licked, is the ever-recur- 
ring waves of epidemics that sweep the 
country with “derriengue,” (crippling 
disease) which destroys from 20 to 40 
per cent of livestock infected. This dis- 
ease is spread by bats and the govern- 
ment has made efforts to wipe out 
sources of infection, but it is too early 
to judge whether any headway has as 
yet been made. Brucellosis is another 
disease that hits herds throughout all 
parts of the Republic—EMIL ZUBRYN. 


P tunel Mention 


Recent Forest Service personnel 
changes include: Frank J. Smith, assist. 
ant supervisor of the Uncompahgre Na- 
tional Forest, promoted to assistant 
chief of the division of wildlife and 
range management, Rocky Mountain re. 
gion, with headquarters in Denver. He 
succeeds Arthur Cramer, who has been 
placed in charge of the region’s insect 
control project. Mr. Cramer succeeds 
Carlos T. Brown, who has been appoint- 
ed assistant chief of the regional of. 
fice division of personnel management, 
succeeding L. G. Whipple, recently trang- 
— to the southern region at Atlanta, 

a 

Dr. Maurice S. Shahan of the BAI has 
been named director of the research 
laboratory to be located on Plum Island 
in Long Island Sound. Since August of 
1948 Dr. Shahan has administered pro- 
grams of research on foot-and-mouth 
disease in foreign countries in which in- 
stitutions are cooperating with the 
USDA. He frequently has been called to 
various countries to assist in research 
and in handling foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreaks. 

Robert W. Anderson of Vernon, Tex,, 
a memper of the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee, has been named by 
President-elect Eisenhower to be _ the 
new administration’s secretary of the 
navy. 

Announcement is made of the opening 
of Rocky Mountain Empire office of the 
Doane Agricultural Service under the 
management of Hall and Hall of Denver. 
In charge of appraisals will be Warren 
P. Hall; Don H. McMahen will handle 
management of the new office. 


RY. 
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GR AS for Hay Siem, Perma- 
nent Pasture, Range 
Restoration and Soil Conservation. 
For Dry Land and Irrigated Land 
Gold Seal Seeds are triple cleaned and 
tested. None better anywhere. 

Be sure to get our prices! 43 varieties 
WHEAT GRASS: crested, slender, West- 
ern and Intermediate. 

GRASS: Grama, Buffalo, Brome, etc., etc. 
CLOVERS—ALFALFAS 
FREE BULLETINS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


Weslern Seed BE: 


DENVER,.COLO 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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Simeri E. Jarvi has been promoted to 
the post of supervisor of the San Ber- 
nardino National Forest. He is at pres- 
ent the assistant chief of fire control for 
the region, but on the first of the year 
is replacing Supervisor Norman Farrell, 
who is being transfered to the regional 
headquarters of the Forest Service in 
San Francisco. 


Dan Casement, nationally known 
stockman of Manhattan, Kan., was guest 
of honor at a special luncheon at which 
more than 350 livestock industry leaders 
were present to give him recognition for 
his efforts in advancing the cattle in- 
dustry of the country to its present high 
state. The luncheon took place in the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club at Chicago dur- 
ing the recent International Exposition. 


Joseph F. Pechanec, of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, has been named chief of the 
division of range research, replacing W. 
Ridgely Chapline, who retired a month 
ago to take a position with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Succeeding Mr. Pe- 
chanec will be David F. Costello, of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 





Obituaries 


Russell Wilkins: A senior partner in 
Wilkins & Co., Ltd., prominent wool, 
livestock and ranching firm, Mr. Wilkins 
passed away late in November on a train 
while en route from his office in Denver 
to his Nevada home. He was 50. Mr. 
Wilkins’ partners—his widow, Mrs. Mona 
F. Wilkins, and Jess Egurrola, have an- 
nounced that the business will continue 
without major change in policy. Included 
in the interests are wool marketing fa- 
cilities and a warehouse at Billings, 
Mont.; a ranch at Wilkins, Nev.; stock 
feeding operations in California; farm 
and ranch real estate, and an oil leasing 
and consulting service. 

Joe Miller: A familiar figure at the 
Denver Stock Yards for almost 60 years, 
Mr. Miller passed away last month at 
the age of 91, after very brief illness. 
He had been active at his office until 
just before his death. Five of his seven 
sons were associated with him in the 
business. 

Mrs. Frank E. Messersmith: The wife 
of a prominent Nebraska cattleman and 
executive committeeman of the Ameri- 
can National, Mrs. Luva Messersmith 
died at Alliance early last month after 
a brief illness, at age 59. 

Montie Alfred Blevins: A _ pioneer 
cattle-and-wool-man of Colorado’s North 
Park section, Mr. Blevins passed away 
on Dec. 1 at the age of 68. 


SHORTHORNS 


Several young Red Bulls for sale. 
Ready for service. Prince Peter and 





TK 


% Royal Leader blood lines. 
% B. FRIEDLANDER 
207 E. Elm Tyler, Texas 
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Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver. Colo. 

Jan. 20-21—Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, Jackson. 

Jan. 20-22—-American Society of Range Manage- 
ment meeting, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 8—Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth. 

Feb. 6-7—Alabama Cattlemen’s Assn. meeting, 
Birmingham. 

Feb. 20-21—Utah State Cattle & Horse Growers 
Assn. meeting, Salt Lake City. 

Feb. 27-28—Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. meet- 
ing, Bisbee. 

Mar. 26-27—Louisiana Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, New Orleans. 

Mar. 29-31—New Mexico Cattle Growers’ con- 
vention, Albuquerque. 

April 13-14—IJdaho Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Pocatello. 

May 11-13—Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Portland 

May 14-16—Washington Cattlemen’s Assn. 
meeting, Yakima. 

June 4-6—Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn. meeting, 
Greeley. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 





Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Nov. 1952 ........ 1,151 510 5,772 1,069 
Nov. 1951 _.. 1,122 457 6,531 922 
11 mos. ’52.... 11,913 4,771 55,200 11,476 
11 most. ’51......... 10,881 4,641 55,142 9,246 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS © 


(In Thousands of Pounds) 

Nov. 30 Oct.31 Nov.30 5-Yr. 

1952 1952 1951 Avg. 
Frozen Beef _...216,691 189,229 171,194 113,350 
Cured Beef .... 10,606 8,875 11,106 12,815 
Total Pork ...... 312,279 234,894 381,870 324,186 
Lamb, Mutton.. 19,250 16,002 12,536 14,614 

Lard & Rend. 

Pork Fat ... 80,439 78,992 39,229 57,445 
Total Poultry..292,694 279,191 309,943 267,134 


- CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Dec. 23, 1952 Dec. 28, 1951 





Steers, Prime -...........$32.50-—37.00 $35.25-38.00 
Steers, Choice _........... 27.00-34.00 33.25-36.00 
Steers, Good _............ 22.50-28.50 31.00-—33.50 
Cows, Comm. ............ 15.25-17.00 *28.00-—31.50 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. ...... 20.00-29.00  _.........00000..... 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. -....... IG.GG-34.08) csc 
¥.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch..... 20.50-—28.00 30.00-—38.00 
¥.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md... 14.00-—21.00 24.00-30.50 
Hogs (180-240 Ibs.).. 18.25-18.75 +17.15-18.00 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. -......... 21.00-22.00 28.50-—30.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ............ 7.00— 8.00 14.50-16.00 


*Figure was for Steers, Comm., last year. 
+200-240 Ibs. last year. 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 





(New York) 

Dec. 23, 1952 Nov. 25, 1952 
| | $52.00-55.50 $51.00-56.00 
Beef, Choice _............... 46.50-50.00 50.00-54.50 
Gent Ge ncn 37.00-42.00 42.00-48.00 
Geet, Comm. ............. 33.00-35.00 36.00-42.00 
Cow, Comm. .............. 24.00-29.00 28.00-33.00 
Wee NE css 53.00-59.00 51.00-56.00 
Veal, Choice ................ 46.00-54.00 44.00-52.00 
Se 36.00-43.00 36.00-44.00 
0 eee ee 35.00-37.00 
le CR ea. Eee 33.00-35.00 
Lamb, Choice -............ 35.00-43.00 44.00-50.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12 Ibs..... 38.00-40.00 38.00-42.00 


COWS GRAZE MOSTLY CROSS-WIND 


University of Nebraska scientists have 
conducted a three-year study in the 
Sandhills into the old belief that the 
animals usually graze with the wind in 
winter and into the wind in summer. 
This was found to be not necessarily so 
except in severe weather. The research 
showed, instead, that cattle travel with 
or against the wind only 10 per cent of 
their total grazing time during the graz- 
ing season; about 90 per cent of the 
time, they graze cross-wind. 












RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CALL YOUR CATTLE 


GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 


Shipment, Dehorning 


Bellows Like a Bull — Cattle 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 
time-saver for livestock in- 
dustry. Easily installed on 
car — truck. Deep penetrat- 
ing tone carries for miles. 
Imitates any cattle sound. 
Great novelty horn, too, If 
dealer can’t supply order di- 
rect. Dealer’s name must ac- 
company order, Send Check, 
M. 0., C.0.D._ Money back if $1095 Post- 
not satisfied. Dealer inquiries paid 

invited, ($2 below reg. list) 


Kattle Kater Div. 1903 so. 20th St.. Omaha. Nebr. 


Complete with 
Steering Post 
Control Lever 
SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER 


After boots are WORN several months 
it’s easy to tell the difference in quality 
and workmanship. The superior quality of 
leather, thread, other materials, and manu- 
facturing methods used in NOCONA 
BOOTS make them stand up and continue 
to give you longer and more economical 
foot comfort. Try on a pair today. 


Yorconta Boor 


SOLD IN 48 STATES AND 
MANY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Made by NOCONA BOOT COMPANY, Inc. 
ENID JUSTIN, President 


NOCONA, TEXAS 


aia ee eRe 


50 pages of profitable 
suggestions and 
interesting pictures on 
selecting, breeding, 
fitting and showing 
Angus - . - absolutely 
free to you. Ask for 
“Cattle Raising at its 
Best." Put your name 
and address on a card 
and send now to 


AMERICAN ANGUS ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO-9, ILLINOIS 


WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





















































RANCHES, FARMS 


RANCHES, FARMS 











FOR SALE ... and Continuous Buyers of 


Old Mexico Ranch and Farm Land 


E. J, McDermott 


GEO. A. CHAPMAN, SPECIALIST, Georgia and 
Florida plantations and ranches. New bargain 
list ready. Fort King Real Estate Agency, Ocala, 
Fila. 








LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 
show you the best. So. Colo. Land & Livestock 
Co., Offices: Klein Hotel Building, Phone 17, 
Walsenburg, Colorado. 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
or diversified farms write for listings to 


H. H. SCHMITT CO. 


PRINEVILLE, OREGON 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY Farms—Enjoy our balmy 
climate. Send 25c for our illustrated catalog. 
Kingwell Agency—Box 267-G, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Wyoming Ranch 
Ideal ranch in Wyoming’s best cattle country. 
19,500 acres deeded land; 23,000 acres leased 
land; 300 acres rich meadow. Watered by 20 
miles running streams. 5 windmills, 37 reser- 
voirs. Will handle 1,000 cows and 2,000 ewes 
year round. Fenced and cross fenced. Has mod- 
ern 5-room home with artesian water. Bunk 
house; corrals. Priced $12.50 per A. At pres- 
ent carryng $100,000.00 loan. Purchaser gets 
1% of oil rights. 
WESTERN REALTY CO. 
The West’s Oldest Land Brokers 
400 Denver Livestock Ex. Bldg. 
Denver 16, Colo. 


JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 
Combination Purebred Cattle and Guest Ranch. 
Magnificent scenic setting. 3 miles of large 
river thru property. Fine fishing. Extensive 
timbered area along river affords stock shelter. 
Good corrals and supporting buildings. Ranch 
fully equipped with modern machinery, tractors. 
etc. Will carry 200 cows and produce all feed 
for them. Small forest permit. Deluxe modern 
accommodations for 25 guests. Private bath in 
every cabin. 2 excellent modern residences. 
Cabin furnishings, saddle horses, saddles etc. 
Old established guest operation. Filled to capac- 
ity every summer. Property fronts for 2% 
miles on major all year paved highway. Ranch 
adjoins vast wild mountain area with fine elk, 
deer, bear and sheep hunting. Particulars and 
pictures to responsible parties. Address, Box 150, 
American Cattle Producer, Denver, Colo. 


For Florida Ranches 


Contact J. H. HOLBEN Realtor 


LAKE WALES FLORIDA 
Phone, Day, 20831; Night, 27954 


PRODUCTIVE 
RANCHES 


Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming! 
100 to 1,500 Head, Carrying Capacity 
Write for Descriptions 


H. W. KING 


325 Cooper Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
P.O. Box 1055 Dallas, Texas 








PRODUCER ADS SELL ... USE THEM! 
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Mail: 2301 E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 
57033, Phoenix; 5597 and 3441, Chandler, Arizona. 



















ALSO 
BRAHMAN 
CATTLE 


OPERATING RANCH 
That will carry 700 head. Highly developed 
land with drainage and irrigation control. 
Combination of grasses permits constant rota- 
tion. Fenced and cross-fenced into 20 and 40 
acre fields. $130,000 with $40,000 down. Long 
time to pay the remainder if sold soon. 


1800 ACRES 
At $55 per acre. 600 acres of improved pas- 
ture. The remainder can be cleared and planted 
for $40 per acre. 6 room home; 1 mile hard 
road frontage. 400 cattle at $35 per head. 
Donald S. Ruff, Realtor, 3623 Barcelona 
Tampa, Florida 


MONTANA RANCH FOR SALE 
3,900-Acre Stock and Grain Ranch in Pondere 
Co., Mont. Nearly all irrigable with prior water 
rights. 1,500 acres hay, 200 acres crested 
wheat, 250 acres farmed, about 75% tillable. 
Will carry 400 cows. Price $47.00 per acre. 
225 Registered Polled Hereford Cows now on 
the place for sale with ranch. R. J. Ryan, 
Valier, Mont. 





MOTEL IN FLORIDA; BEAUTIFUL, new, on U. S. 


Highway No. 1, south of Miami, 100 units, all 
furnished, tile features. Elec. kitchens, swim- 
ming pool, cabanas, beach coffee shop. Right 
on the ocean. Sell half interest. Chance of a 
lifetime. Investigate. Write for details. Sa- 
dowski, 2267 E. Forest, Detroit 7, Mich. 


FOR SALE: five miles from Cornell, Wisc., 200 
acres, 45 acres cultivated, 155 cut-over, drilled 
well, electricity, small bldgs. Price reduced 
50% till Mar. 15. E. A. Placey, 631 Second St., 
Whitefish, Mont. 


Are You Keeping Up with the latest 
developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal. $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2; Mis- 
sissippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 
Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 


Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 


American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 


Cackle & Crow, $1; Florida Poultry & Farm 
Journal, M., $1. 

Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California Rabbit Magazine m., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., 1. 

Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 

manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 


Send dime for list—hundreds more 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


Learn Auctioneering. Term soon. Write for cata- 
log. Missouri Auction School, 1204 Linwood, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. Reisch 
Auction School. Mason City, Iowa. 





DOGS 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD—Border Collies. America’s 
most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. 
Choice colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We breed and sell our own stock. 
Fairmount Farms, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 
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INDIAN RELICS 





6 PERFECT ANCIENT FLINT arrowheads, $2.00. 
Ancient grooved stone war club, $2.00. Grooved 
stone tomahawks, $2.00 and $3.00 each. Perfect 
peace pipe, $5.00. 6 tiny perfect bird arrow- 
heads, $2.00. 2 flint knives, $1.00. Ancient 
clay water bottle, $8.00. List Free. Lear’s, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 





IODINE FOR LIVESTOCK 


LOSING ANY CALVES?—‘DFI’’—Straight pow- 
dered livestock Iodine. Pound $3.45 postpaid, 
sufficient for 580 lbs. stock salt or minerals. 
Avoids weak, defective or stillborn calf losses 
often mistaken for abortion troubles. Used 
since 1936. Particulars—CULLINAN, BUCKTAIL, 
NEBR. 








MERCHANDISE 


WATCHES Practically Wholesale to Wearer Di- 
rect. Save up to 60% on famous make watches, 
diamonds, jewelery, silverware, gifts, home need 
and other merchandise. Free catalog. America’s 
greatest values. Send name and address to 
Maryland Distributing Company, Dept. C-86, 
501 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 











Grass Seeds for Range, Pasture and Hay. Good 
pastures increase grazing capacity per acre. 
Here are seeds that produce that profitable re- 
sult: Crested Wheat Grass, Intermediate Wheat 
Grass, Tall Wheat Grass, Brome Grass, Orchard 
Grass, Meadow Fescue, Red Top, Timothy, Alsike, 
Red Ladino, Strawberry and Sweet Clover. Also 
the best buys in Alfalfa seed. Let us send you 
free Range and Pasture Grass Booklet, Prices, 
Samples (specify varieties) and 1953 Garden 
Guide. Write today. Western Seed Co. 1425- 
15th St., Denver 2, Colo. 





. TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to a moose. 
Either with hair on, or various kinds of leather. 
Manufacturers gloves, garments, robes. Quick, 
efficient reliable. Free price list. Valcauda Fur 
Co., National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than 
any magazine published. Subscription rates: 
$2.00—two years, $5.00—five years. SHEEP 
GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus Building, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





Don’t let stock starve for mineral. Costs only 
a few cents per head yearly when complete 
Livestock Mineral is fed. Carries popular 2 to 1 
ee ratio. See your Purina 
Dealer. 
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COPE Uma KUNG FRATUREE STIDeCA TE tem. WORLD RIOHTS ERSEEVER 





“I’ve raised your allowance from 

fifty cents to a dollar a week, 

Willie. Here’s your sixty cents 
take-home money.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 













